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@“. .. we honor thee and glorify thee for those fathers of our 


nation who were given the humility and the wisdom to pause... 


IN THANKSGIVING” 


Mapas Gop, thy goodness is mysterious 
and yet so real, we thank thee that 
thou dost accept us as we are: for we have 
eyes to see and yet we are blind to the image 
of thy face everywhere; we have ears to 
hear and yet we are deaf to the clamor of 
thy call to us in these days of crisis; we 
have hearts to love thee and yet we are ab- 
sorbed by the things of sense and time; we 
have wills to submit to thee and yet we are 
driven by a multitude of wills which domi- 
nate us from within and without; we have 
hands to serve thee and yet we give thee 
but a small finger-portion of our substance 
and service. 

O Holy God, how canst thou accept us as 
we are? Is it because thou knowest that 
we shall never be persuaded to obey thee 
until at last we have been captured by a 
love which endureth all things? We bless 
thee, O Lord, that we cannot fall from the 
net of thy grace which draweth us up from 
the deeps of selfishness. We praise thee 
that thou dost pursue us by thine inex- 
haustible patience until we are exhausted by 
our running away and have learned to be 
still and know that thou art God. 

We lift unto thee, our heavenly Father, 
songs of gratitude for the grace of growth. 
We thank thee that thou hast put the seed 
of Christ within us by which our lives are 
lifted and leavened. We are chastened by 
thee through judgment and bitter memory. 
We are drawn to deeper levels of living by 
the beckoning of thy will and peace. We 
are prepared by thee in discipline and de- 
votion. Our motives are matured through 
thee by the releasing knowledge of our se- 
curity in thy power and mercy. Our view 
of thy purpose for us is enlarged by our 
response to thy call of responsibleness for 


all men. O God, we thank thee for the ca- 
pacity of growth which thou hast given to 
us. Teach us as persons to be discontent 
with ourselves that we may be open to the 
guidance of thine enlarging spirit. Teach 
us as a nation to be disturbed with our- 
selves as we are that we may be ready to 
answer the call of sacrifice and service 
which thou hast sent unto us in this age. 


O THOU WHO HAST emptied thyself that 
our emptiness might be filled, we honor 
thee and glorify thee for those fathers of 
our nation who were given the humility and 
the wisdom to pause in Thanksgiving. We 
bless thee for their witness of sharing. At 
the end of the autumnal ingathering these 
children of thine came together not for 
feasting alone but to share their abundance 
with one another that there should be suf- 
ficient for all in the long winter which was 
to come. We praise thee for the faith of the 
early fathers in our land by which they 
knew that thou art the secret source of all 
power and life. We bow in thankfulness to 
thee, as they did long ago, with joy ringing 
in our hearts like bells because we know 
that thou wilt not forsake those who know 
that thou art the origin of all that is good 
and free. We wait upon thee in quiet rest 
because we know that thy strength will be 
sufficient for the testing of our days. We 
breathe the climate of liberty even yet, and 
for this we pray unutterable praise. Even 
as thou wilt never withdraw the priceless 
gift of freedom to thy children by which we 
may dwell in dignity one with another, so 
we pray thee, teach us to cherish this gift 
above all thy gifts both for ourselves and 
for our children, even as our fathers did be- 
fore us. Amen. 


—JOSEPH BISHOP 
First Presbyterian Church 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 








Churches Fail To Get Greatest 
Benefit From Audio Visuals 

« Congratulations on your Audio Visual 
issue of October 14th. There is undoubt- 
edly a tremendous potentiality wrapped 
up in the newer audio visuals now being 
made for church use. I am confident that 
it is far greater than any of us yet realize. 
While it will be a long time before we 
have all the audio visual resources we 
need, we already seem to have more than 
we can use. 

I refer to the well-known fact that few 
churches have got past the stage of simply 
“showing” a motion picture, to the point 
where they are making a carefully planned 
selection and use of these materials. No 
church is properly geared for the de- 
velopment of an audio visual program un- 
til it has three things: a budget to cover 
rentals as well as equipment; an Audio 
Visual Committee to study resource and 
use; and a plan for making its use of 
audio visuals effective. 

Actually, and paradoxical as it may 
seem, we are in a crucial position right 
now because so many churches use films 
only occasionally and usually only on 
Sundays. Many have bought expensive 
equipment and tend to rationalize their 
failure to budget and plan properly by 
complaining that “rentals are too high.” 

—S. FRANKLIN MACK, VICE-PRESIDENT 

Protestant Film Commission 


Vew York, N.Y. 
Groove Disk Equipment 
« Since I have the responsibility of 


counseling many Presbyterian churches re- 
specting their buildings and equipment, I 
hope someone will encourage churches 
that have, or propose purchasing, groove 
disk equipment, so that they will not be 
completely discouraged by the writer of 
a recent article in your splendid publica- 
tion (“The Best Is None Too Good” by 
Monroe Drew, P.L., Oct. 14) in which he 
says such equipment is obsolete. 

He states that radio companies now use 
tape equipment exclusively. However, it 
should be noted that professional per- 
sonnel use this equipment, while churches 
mainly must use volunteer workers. It 
may not be wise suddenly to adopt newly 
devised equipment until it is made easy 
for amateurs and volunteer workers to 
operate. This was pointed out clearly in a 
recent meeting (October 1950) of com- 
mittees of the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

—E. M. Conover, DirREcTOR 
The Interdenominational Bureau 


of Architecture 


Vew York, N.Y. 
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Lesson for Presbyterians 
« I enjoyed very much Paul Calvin 
Payne’s article “Giving is Choosing” in 
the September 30 issue of P.L. It brought 
back old memories of when I was a young 
boy living on a farm in southern Kansas. 
We had a neighbor who was a Seventh 
Day Adventist. He was one of the great- 
est men I have ever known. Many things 
impress a young boy while growing up. 
Everything this man planted on his farm, 


he always set one tenth of it aside for his | 


Lord. This impressed me because my 
brother and I picked strawberries for him. 
He always had one tenth of the straw- 
berries set aside. 

This man always said, “You don’t start 
to give to God until after you have given 
Him His one tenth... .” If our Presby- 








a 8 


terian people would only give to God his 
part, what wonderful work could be done 
in missions. ... 


wee 


—JAMES W. THARP 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Must a Christian Have Faults? 

« A recent article in P.L. described a 
great servant of the Lord, but took a para- 
graph to remove him from the ranks of 
the haloed saints by describing his “be- 
setting vice,” the smoking of cigarettes. 
I do not mention the name of the article 
or Christian servant, because I do not 
dare to criticize a better man than my- 
self. But I do criticize an attitude among 
some spiritual leaders. 

The attitude is that we must exhibit to 
the world some peccadillo, such as smok- 
ing, so that we Christians are not mis- 
taken for saints. I wonder if it means that 
we are giving tacit approval to the Mos- 
lem contention that the Christian ethic, 


(Continued on page 37) 








IF HEARING AID 
MAKES YOU 
SELF CONSCIOUS 


4 


DO AS | DID! 


HANKS TO ACOUSTICON’S amazing new in- 

vention, I now hear perfectly, yet wear abso- 
lutely NOTHING in my ear...no so-called 
“invisible” or “phantom” earpieces, no head- 
band, no pressure of any kind! I don't advertise 
my deafness! 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Prove to yourself, without cost or obligation, 
that you can throw away your old-fashioned, 
unsightly earpiece or tube, also your headband, 
yet HEAR with a clarity, brilliance and com- 
fort you never expected to enjoy again! Send 
for FREE PROOF that you never again need 
feel self-conscious about deafness. Write 
ACOUSTICON, 6 West 49th St., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 











f ACOUSTICON, At Radio City, Dept. M-161 § 
5 6 West 49th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. i 
Please send me complete illustrated informa- 

a tion about your marvelous new hearing in- i 

g vention that requires nothing in my ear and 
no headband. ' 
¥ Name... ! 
4 Address ) 
TELL: 1 
YE nee ERE EE Ee Ee ED OE OE PY 





Please mention PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
when writing to advertisers. 





E. POWER BIGGS ON RECORDS 





to others or to 
yourself, in COLUMBIA RECORDS of 


Give Christmas joy, 


fine organ music, played by E. Power 
Biggs. Hear these records, LP and 78 
rpm, at your local record store: “Bach’s 
Royal Instrument ML 4284-5,” “Organ 
Music of Bach ML 4097,” “French Organ 
Music ML 4195,” “‘Mendelssohn’s Sixth 
Organ Sonata ML 2076,” “A West- 
minster Suite ML 4331.” 
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Who Is A Christian? 


ly WAS AN IMPORTANT DAY for the 
church in Jerusalem and for the 
Church in the world. Saul of Tarsus had 
come back to the city. It was this Saul 
who had guarded the garments of those 
who stoned Stephen. It was this Saul who 
had become the great persecutor of the 
Church. He had even gone to distant cities 
to arrest the followers of Jesus and drag 
them back to Jerusalem for trial and pun- 
ishment. Now he came asking to be re- 
ceived into the membership of the church 
in Jerusalem. But “they were all afraid 
of him, for they did not believe that he 
was a disciple.” 

Think of turning the great apostle Paul 
away from the church! What a tragedy it 
would have been if he had become dis- 
couraged and resentful and his ardor had 
been cooled by such a cold reception. We 
can, however, scarcely blame the Jeru- 
salem Christians. They had suffered ter- 
ribly at the hands of this man. They might 
well suspect that, having failed to crush 
the Church from without, he was going 
to try to destroy it from within. We 
know the fear of the “fifth column” and 
the suspicion created by the “Red scare.” 

In the province of God, there was 
in Jerusalem a great Christian, the big- 
hearted Barnabas. He brought Saul to 
the apostles and gave his guarantee that 
he was truly a disciple. What evidence did 
Barnabas present to prove the reality of 
Saul’s discipleship? “He declared to them 
how, on the road, he had seen the Lord, 
who spoke to him, and how he preached 
boldly in the name of Jesus.” Here we 
have the guarantee of Christian disciple- 
ship. Barnabas pointed to three things 
about Saul. 

Saul had seen Jesus. “He had seen the 
Lord.” This would be persuasive evidence 
to the apostles, for they had seen Jesus. 
They had walked with him, listened to 
him, witnessed his ministry, seen him 
crucified, beheld him risen again. Yes, if 
Saul had seen the Lord, they were ready 
to believe that he was indeed a disciple. 

Can we meet this test? It does not 
mean that we must have some vision in 
the night or some startling interruption 
to our daily duties. It means that some- 
how we must come to understand who and 
what Jesus is, and that therefore we ac- 
cept him as our Savior and Lord. When 
Thomas saw the risen Jesus with the prints 
of the nails in his hands and the wound 
of the spear in his side, he exclaimed, “My 
Lord and my God!” But Jesus said, “Have 
you believed because you have seen me? 
Blessed are those who have not seen me 


and yet believe.”” Have we seen Jesus with 
the eyes of understanding and believed in 
him and so called him Lord? 

Then Barnabas declared that Jesus 
“spoke” to Saul. We know what Jesus 
said. Saul was to be his witness to Jew and 
Gentile. He was called into the service of 
Christ. This, too, would fit into the ex- 
perience of the apostles. They had heard 
Jesus speak of them, and his words were 
a call to service. 

Can we meet this test, too? One of the 
evidences of discipleship is the quickened 
sense of mission, a feeling of obligation 
to spread the gospel. Have we felt the 
urgency of witnessing for Christ in our 
daily lives? Have we felt that the gospel 
is something to share with others? Have 
we heard Jesus say “Go” as well as 
“Come”? 

Finally Barnabas declared that Paul had 
actually “preached boldly in the name of 
Jesus.” He could say, “I have not been 
disebedient to the heavenly vision.” He 
obeyed the call to service. 

What are we doing with our time, our 
talents, our possessions, because we have 
heard the call of Christ? Can we meet this 
test of our discipleship? 


Prayer— 
Spirit of God, descend upon my heart; 
Wean it from earth; through all its 
pulses move ; 
Stoop to my weakness, mighty as Thou 
art, 
And make me love Thee as I ought to 
love. 


I ask no dream, no prophet ecstasies, 
No sudden rending of the veil of clay, 

No angel visitant, no opening skies; 
But take the dimness of my soul away. 
Amen. 


Scripture Reading 


First Day: Genesis 12:1-5. Abraham's call. 

Second Day: Exodus 3:1-12. Moses’s vision. 

Third Day: Exodus 4:18-20. Moses obeys. 

Fourth Day: Joshua 1:1-9. Joshua’s call to 
leadership. 

Fifth Day: Joshua 1:10-11. Joshua obeys. 

Sixth Day: I Samuel 16:1-13. A shepherd called 
to be king. e 

Seventh Day: II Samuel 7:18-29. David's grati- 
tude to God. 

Eightht Day: Isaiah 6:1-8. Isaiah’s call. 

Ninth Day: Jeremiah 1:4-10. Jeremiah’s call to 
service. 

Tenth Day: Amos 7:10-17. A herdsman becomes 
a prophet. 

Eleventh Day: Nehemiah 1:1—2:8. A cupbearer 
called to rebuild a nation. 

Twelfth Day: Mark 1:14-20. Jesus calls the 
fishermen. 

Thirteenth Day: Acts 26:9-18. Paul’s vision. 

Fourteenth Day: Acts 26:19-23. Paul’s obedience 
to his heavenly vision. 


—ParkK Hays MILLER 
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SHOP TALK 











David H. C. Read, who wrote 
“When Is War Justified?’’, page 8, is 
Chaplain to Edinburgh University. 
Recently he was commissioned by the 
Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) to 











draft a definition of a just war. Dr. 
Read’s ideas on this subject were de- 
veloped, not in a cloistered study in 
Edinburgh, but on the battlefields of 
Europe. He was a British Army chap- 
lain in World War II, and is a vet- 
eran of a Nazi concentration camp. 


Steady readers of Presbyterian 
Life will have noticed, in our pic- 
tures, news and articles, a continu- 
ing preoccupation with babies. The 
interest is heartfelt. In our less 
than three years of editorial exis- 
tence, we have six times held the 
hot hands of expectant fathers on 
the staff. We have released three 
valued young ladies from our staff 
to keep their appointments at ma- 
ternity wards. When John Scot- 
ford’s article, “The Baby Boom,” 
page 26, came in the mail we 
couldn't resist publishing the piece. 


When we decided to get the story 
of a group of roving evangelists in 
our own Philadelphia, we assigned 
editorial assistant Muriel Steffy, who 
lives in the central part of the city, to 
keep tabs on the preaching team for 
a few days and evenings. 

In the story, page 23, Miss Steffy 
quotes Dr. Benjamin Glasco, one of 
the evangelists, as saying that the 
devil, in the guise of various dis- 
tractions and interruptions, is present 
at most of the street-corner meetings. 
Soon after, Miss Steffy (at right, 
with passer-by) found herself in the 
dubious position of providing a first- 
tate distraction—namely photograph- 
er Larry Williams and his fascinating 
array of equipment. To the swarm of 
children gathered to hear evangelist 
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Carl Anderson, Larry and his gadgets 
formed the stellar attraction of the 
evening. One of Larry’s pictures is 
our cover for this issue. Pastor An- 
derson (holding mike) is interview- 
ing Richard Gable, an employee at a 
large industrial plant. 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


appear December 9. 


In the land of dogsleds and totems, 
Eskimo hunter Roy Amoagak finally 
accepted his destiny and became a 
Presbyterian pastor—his story will 


The now-famous Dixon, New Mex- 


ico, case involving separation of 


ing—will be reviewed. 


of Presbyterian Life will include 


of Jesus Christ. 


Church and State is not yet settled. 
Latest developments will be reported. 

Suggested reading for the Christ- 
mas season—books you'll want tuo 
consider as gifts or for family read- 


As in the past, the Christmas issue 
a 
world-wide round-up of news and 
anecdotes showing how other Pres- 
byterians will be celebrating the birth 
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Wouldn't you like to put your money 
into an absolutely safe investment, which 
guarantees you a comfortable, financial 
return ...and at the same time gives you 
a share in world mission work? 

And, when you purchase a Presby- 
terian Annuity you realize an added ‘plus’ 
incentive ... a liberal tax exemption on 
a good portion of your annual income 
received therefrom. 

You enjoy steady, regular payments on 
fixed annuity dates. No investment head- 
aches, no losses from property costs and 
taxes, no legal fees. 

Some of this nation’s best financial 
minds plan the Presbyterian Annuities 
Investment Program . . . supervised by 
the New York State Insurance Dept. 

You are heartened also by the knowl- 
edge that your money will further the 
purposes of the gospel. 


156 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
I am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income I 


would receive. My birthday is: month__________ day. 
I am most interested in 
(©) MISSIONS IN AMERICA 


At present, 





year. L-11-50 





O) MIssions ABROAD 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 


NAME 








ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


STATE 
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Sut Pastor, what can a layman de 





“A most inspiring volume 
and one which renews my 
faith in the possibilities of 
Christian citizenship in 
America. I am sure that it 


will be as inspiring to 

many others as it is to me.” 
Rew. Morgan P. Noyes 
Central Pres, Church 
Montclair, N. J. 


“I read every page with 
deep relish and hearty en- 
joyment the story of a 
great, busy, useful and 
consecrated life—the kind 
which has made America 
and the church of Jesus 
Christ great.” 
Charles Haddon 
Nabers, D.D., Litt.D. 
First Pres. Church, 
Greenville, S.C. 


“A lifelike picture of a 
great and good man.” 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
Chief Justice, 
Supreme Court of New 
Jersey 


PASTORS AND LAYMEN ALIKE WILL FIND NO BETTER ANSWER, 
NO CLEARER BLUEPRINT THAN 


ONE OF THE FEW 


The Life of a Presbyterian Layman 

by David F. Demarest 
This is the true and almost unbelievable story of a boy 
who accepted the Presbyterian way of life and how in 
manhood his Christian ideals, instead of hindering him, 
were the basis for his outstanding success- 
in business—the story of one of America’s most successful 
import firms, told against a backdrop of sailing vessel 
days, Far Eastern trade, wars and depressions. 
in politics—how a five-term mayor banished crime and 
helped transform a small town into a large modern city. 
in a layman’s religion—a remarkable record of practical, 
effective Christianity in the church and in the community. 


A BOOK CHRISTIANS EVERYWHERE HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR! 
IDEAL AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT— ilustrated 212 Pages 


MAIL TODAY FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
CANYON PRESS of New York, 
132 Beekman St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


Please send 


Address 


City 
Remittance enclosed 


Send C.O.D. Send with bill... 


copies of ONE OF THE FEW at $3.00 


(We pay postage if remittance is enclosed) 
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A recent dispatch in the New 
York Times described President Truman 
as being in a nostalgic mood as he visited 
old familiar scenes in Independence, Mis- 
souri. 

“In view a block away as the President 
spoke was the spire and red brick walls 
of the First Presbyterian Church. It re- 
minded him of a little girl named Bess 
Wallace. 

“*You know, I went to Sunday school 
right across there, the first time in my 
life, a long, long time ago,’ ”” Mr. Truman 
said. * ‘And in that Sunday school class 
I met a little blue-eyed, golden-haired 
girl—my first sweetheart. Her eyes are 
still blue, but her hair is no longer golden; 
it’s silver, like mine. And she is still my 
sweetheart.’ ” 

“The President began his Sunday 
schooling in the Presbyterian church as 
a boy, but this was a matter of neighbor- 
hood convenience, as his family was Bap- 
tist and that has always been his denom- 
ination, except for those childhood days.” 

Baptist though Harry Truman may be, 

he acknowledged his debt to the Presby- 
terian church for enabling him to meet 
and know the little girl who later became 
his wife. This reminds me of a recent 
visit to Waynesburg College. which it 
seems is something of a “Presbyterian 
matchbox.” Dr. Paul R. Stewart. presi- 
dent, and Dr. Harry Gardner, vice-presi- 
dent. a number of trustees and faculty 
members, and a goodly number of towns- 
folk found their wives on the campus of 
this old co-educational school. The num- 
ber of romances begun at church-related, 
co-educational colleges that culminated in 
happy marriages must be _ legion. It 
seems to me that college public relations 
officers have too long been quiet about 
this fact. To choose a college in the hope 
of there finding a life partner seems to 
me to be about as real and valid as any 
other reason. If I were writing advertising 
copy. I should without apology utilize a 
phrase something like. “Come to (Alma 
Macalester, Park, Westminster. Hanover 
Wooster, Waynesburg. or whatever it may 
be) and secure a spouse.” 
Such a prize does not preclude the 
possibility of getting other things from 
college such as a life purpose, a skill in 
finding answers, and some knowledge of 
the past and the present. 

There is no future investment. how- 
ever, quite like a husband or a wife; and 
in years to come when one is happily 
reading in the rocking chair and is inter- 
rupted by the skeptical adolescent ques 
tion, “What did you get out of college. 
grandpa?’’. happy is he who can answer. 
“Grandma”, and then go back to reading 
and rocking. —R.Jj.¢ 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 











SHALL EDUCATION BE EXCLUDED FROM TELEVISION? 


On November 27 the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is opening a hearing on this question. The 
hearing was scheduled for November 13. The educators 
petitioned for a postponement until January 1. This 
petition was denied but an extension of fourteen days 
was ultimately granted. 

The Federal Communications Commission has been set 
up to safeguard the public interest in radio and television. 
The very raising of the question as to whether there 
should be a band reserved for education, is in itself a 
betrayal of the public interest. Of course there should. 

The commercial broadcasting interests, eager to pre- 
empt the entire field in the interests of the cash 
register, argue against the reserving of a TV band on 
the ground that the FM band reserved for education 
has not yet been adequately utilized. 

This, in itself is an argument for, rather than 
against, setting aside a television band for education. 
The very fact that the public schools, universities 
colleges, and theological seminaries do not have mil- 
lions of dollars with which to barge into the field at 
once is important. It means that if there is not legal pro- 
vision to reserve an area which they can enter as thei: 
resources permit, the use of this important medium for 
the educational purposes to which it is so well adapted 
will be permanently and fatally restricted. 

The Church, because of its educational program has 
a vital stake in the outcome of this hearing. The Prot- 


estant Radio Commission, out of its exceedingly re- 
stricted funds, has secured legal counsel and filed a 
brief in behalf of the educators. The brief states that 
the Protestant Radio Commission “strongly believes 
that duly accredited church universities, colleges, di- 
vinity schools, and theological seminaries of all de- 
nominations should be permitted to participate in the 
development and utilization of an entirely new medium 
of education by television in a field so rampant with 
the desires of profit-making institutions.” 

The commercial broadcasting interests have brought 
their heavy artillery and well-filled war chests into the 
fray. They have “generously” suggested that a reserva- 
tion for education by television be made only in chan- 
nels which have not yet been shown to be usable for 
practical operation—the ultra high frequency (UHF) 
bands. What is known is that if these bands are ever 
found usable, they will be much more costly and can- 
not be utilized with equipment now in operation in 
the field of television. 

Telegrams should immediately be sent both to Sen- 
ator Edwin Johnson, chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and to Wayne Coy, 
chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C., urging that the Commission act in 
good faith as the custodian of the public interest and 
reserve a band for education in the television channels 
now in general use. 


DO WE REALLY CARE POR OUR CHILDREN? 


The biggest battle in the world today is the battle 
for the hearts and minds of children. 

The Russians are having a tough time making Com- 
munists out of East Germans. With older youth and 
adults, it can’t be done with any measure of success, so 
they are now concentrating on little children. They have 
prohibited religious teaching to these children, in the 
expectation that in ten years there will arise a genera- 
tion in Eastern Germany to whom God is a strange 
word. That is what it takes to make atheistic Commu- 
nism stick, and they know it. 

Chinese leaders have recently stated that in high 
schools and colleges their program is “not anti-religious 
but non-religious.” The attack on religion in these uppet 
age youth groups is thus far relatively mild. 

With the little children it is a different story. It is 
here that the Communists have pulled out all the stops 
and launched a ruthless campaign of ridicule, intimida- 
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tion, persecution, and subtle persuasion. Older Christian 
youth are not too much influenced by the anti-Christian 
propaganda. 

Meanwhile, in America, the Church has been sitting 
with folded hands while the seventeen million children 
and youth who, in 1917, were not being touched by any 
Christian teaching, passed into adult life, a solid block 
of seventeen million adult pagans. Yet from 1927 to 
1947, the Sunday schools experienced a prolonged de- 
cline. In 1947, according to J. Edgar Hoover, the num- 
ber of unchurched children and youth had increased in 
America to twenty-five million. The interchurch census 
put it at twenty-seven million. The reader has a choice. 

To reach these children for Christ is the most impor- 
tant task confronting those who care which path Ameri- 
ca chooses. The Russians know this. The Chinese 
Communists know it. The American Church hasn't 
found it out. 




















By DAVID H. C. READ 


HOULD A CHRISTIAN fight? Can he give 

his assent to war as an instrument of 
policy? And, if so, in what circumstances? 
These questions have been raised from 
time to time in Church history, and have 
never been more acute than today. 

In the past we could often ignore the 
question of war. It did not touch the or- 
dinary citizen. In Britain, for instance, 
for hundreds of years the Army has been 
almost continuously involved in war in 
various quarters of the globe; but the 
question of Christian support for war was 
hardly raised for the simple reason that 
the ordinary citizen was hardly touched 
by them. He knew there was a profession- 
al army engaged somewhere but it meant 
little more to him than the fortunes of a 
football team. Selfish? Blind? Yes, but 
that is how people are. It is only when 
war comes home—literally home—to us 
that we begin to ask questions. Today 
when corner of the world 
immune from catastrophe it is no longer 
an academic question. We are in a war- 
situation. We are at war to a limited de- 
gree. And no one knows when it might be 
war on a world-wide scale. 

What then? Is there a 
titude to war? 

A small minority of Christians claim 
that there is a definite, clear-cut attitude 
—that of total abstinence. This pacifist 


there is no 


Christian at- 
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HEN IS WAR 


“The methods of modern war are terrible---but so 


position is based primarily on the words 
of Jesus about non-resistance, and His 
choice of the methods of love rather than 
of force for the redemption of the world. 
No Christian, they say, can take part in 
war. War means hating, maiming, and 
killing—totally contrary to the mind of 
Christ. Therefore a Christian may not 
serve in the armed forces or lend any 
support to the organized machinery of 
destruction. 

This pacifist standpoint made a deep 
impression during the period after the 
First World War. In all the victorious 
countries many young men subscribed to 
this view and took vows to refuse serv- 
ice in future wars. It is perhaps significant 
that there was little of this pacifism in the 
defeated countries whose thoughts dwelt 
rather on a future revenge. It was a phi- 
losophy that developed among the “haves” 
and not among the “have-nots.” But it 
seemed simple, logical, and inescapable 
for many conscientious Christians. And it 
seemed to many earnest minds to offer a 
hope of banishing war from the earth—if 
Christian forces everywhere would refuse 
to fight. 


Ove AGAINST THE PACIFIST most of the 
organized churches of Christendom have 
expressed through their assemblies, bish- 
ops, or councils, the view that it is legiti- 
mate for a Christian to bear arms in a 
just war. Most of these churches have 
recognized the right of the pacifist to bear 


witness to what he believes, and have 
usually done their best to protect the “con- 
scientious objector” from _ persecution. 
But they have rejected the pacifist posi- 
tion. Why? 


The Non-Pacifist 


Not because they believe in war, or 
blink its horrors and its sin. I believe the 
factors behind the “non-pacifist’’ position 
are chiefly these :— 

(1) The belief that destruction of hu- 
man life—killing and being killed—while 
evil, is not the worst evil that can befall. 
Our most difficult decisions are not those 
involving the choice between good and 
evil; the most difficult decisions are those 
involving two alternative evils. Such a 
choice was: war—or a Nazi world. An- 
other is: war—or a Communist world. 
Most Christians believe that the horrors 
of war are in the last resort preferable to 
the death of the spirit implied in such a 
wholesale triumph of evil as having all 
mankind fall under an anti-religious, total- 
itarian rule. We cannot claim that war 
achieves a positive good. It brings all 
manner of corruption in its train. But it 
can prevent a still more hideous situation, 
when it is resorted to in defense against 
aggressive evil. 

(2) The realization that in modern soe 
ciety it is impossible to isolate oneself 
from the community in such a way as 
avoid all implication in its actions. The 
pacifist’s total abstention from war is af 
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JUSTIFIED? 


are the stakes involved in the present situation” 


impossibility. Today the young airman 
who drops his bombs on an enemy city is 
no more guilty of the slaughter that ensues 
than the little old lady at home who has 
paid in taxes her share of these bombs and 
accepts the protection of the armed forces. 
And if bombs were to rain tomorrow on 
your city in what way could you “abstain 
from war?” By not trying to put out the 
fires? The moment you run to the aid of 
your neighbors you are engaged in war as 
much as the men at present fighting in 
Korea. 

(3) A refusal to isolate the sayings of 
our Lord about non-resistance from the 
total teaching of the New Testament. The 
Sermon on the Mount remains the norm 
for Christians. That is how God would 
have His children live. But we cannot 
isolate one section of these absolute com- 
mands and make of it literally a law in the 
context of a sinful world. The same logic 
that leads the pacifist to refuse military 
service would lead to the refusal of 
participation in banking (“Give to him 
that asketh thee”), insurance (“Take no 
thought for the morrow”), and many 
other activities of a society that is itself 
lar from being the Kingdom of God. 

(4) The desire to do everything possible 
to avoid war. This means reckoning with 
hard facts. And among such facts is the 
recognition that the pacifist attitude in 
peace-loving nations has been a contri- 
butery factor to the outbreak of modern 
war. There seems little doubt that Hitler’s 
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advisers laid stress on the strength of 
pacifist sentiment in Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. before 1939, and this in- 
fluenced his decision to seek a trial of 
military strength. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
organs of the Churches have in the past 
claimed that there is such a thing as a 
“just war.” The doctrine was elaborated 
in the medieval period, but it was re- 
stated by the Reformers, and appears, for 
instance, in the Westminster Confession. 


Total War 


A “just war” has been held to be a war 
undertaken by a nation for a just cause 
and waged by just means. Now the record 
of the churches in the matter of warfare 
is not a very proud one. Bloody struggles 
have stained too many of the pages of 
church history. But there has been a quite 
clear Christian influence in the moderat- 
ing of war's savagery in such things as the 
treatment of civilians, the wounded, and 
prisoners. In every modern war, includ- 
ing the last, in spite of the increasing vio- 
lence of the means of destruction, there 
have been traces of a moderating influ- 
ence—a desire to limit the area of de- 
struction and suffering. But the last war 
provided some rude shocks. “Area bomb- 
ing” obliterated whole communities, and 
the atom bomb finally abolished the pos- 
sibility of discrimination between civilian 
and military targets. This is total war. 
And another would be more total still. 


The problem posed for the Christian 
who holds the traditional view of a just 
war is that now it can hardly be claimed 
that a war can be waged by “just means.” 
Pleas for restraint can be made, but atom 
bombs know no distinction between fac- 
tories and nurseries. I do not think that 
the Churches can claim any longer that 
war can be fought by “just means.” The 
means are horrible. But it is doubtful 
whether the claim that the means are pure 
and just could ever have been legitimately 
made. 

It seems to me that the Christian claim 
that there may still be a just war rests on 
a conviction that a time may come when 
a nation must endure, and inflict, the hor- 
rors of warfare rather than suffer an un- 
just and inhuman cause to triumph; and 
(what is nearer to the reality of the hour) 
that a time is come when nations that are 
uniting to seek a more just system of set- 
tling disputes are justified in trying to 
protect that system by force of arms. If 
that is not what the United Nations are 
doing in Korea we Christian 
grounds for being there at all. 


have no 


Tue METHODS of modern war are ter- 
rible—but so are the stakes involved in 
the present situation. Nothing, it seems 
to me, could justify—make just—par- 
ticipation in total war save the threat of 
destruction of all that life means for 
Christain people here on earth. It seems 
to many of us that such a threat exists. 











The Protestant Church: 
At Last, A United Voice 

Next week, in Ohio’s massive Cleveland 
Arena, one seventh of the world’s 206,- 
000,000 Protestants will be joined together 
in a cooperative Christian venture unique 
in U.S. history. 

More than 6,000 official representatives 
and visiting delegates will pour into Cleve- 
land this weekend to attend the constitut- 
ing convention of the Nativnal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 

The formation of this great inter-church 
service agency, fifteen years in the making, 
will link together the people of twenty- 
nine Protestant and Orthodox churches 
with a total communicant membership of 
more than 31,183,227. All of the nation’s 
major evangelical churches, with the ex- 
ception of the Southern Baptists and Mis- 
souri Synod Lutherans, are members. 

The actual creation of the new Na- 
tional Council will be brought about by 
the merger of the eight foremost Protes- 
tant inter-church agencies. The functions 
of these agencies, which include the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America, the 
United Council of Church Women and the 
International Council of Christian Edu- 
cation, will be incorporated into the divi- 
sions, departments, and commissions of the 
National Council. In addition, a number 
of more specialized Protestant agencies 
like Church World Service (relief) and 
the Protestant Radio and Film Commis- 
sions, will also become part of the Council. 

Next week’s sessions, to be covered 
extensively in newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision, marks the greatest single advance 
ever made by the Protestant forces of one 
nation. In modern Protestant history, only 
the formation of the World Council of 
Churches in 1948 can be regarded as a 
more important contribution to the cause 
of Protestant cooperation. 

The National Council, like the World 
Council, is not a super-church or a church 
federation, but a service agency for all 
phases of Christian work run by the co- 
operating churches through their duly 
elected representatives in the Council. By 
means of free, democratic procedures, the 
Council, it is hoped in time, will present, 
strongly and authoritatively, the plans and 
hopes of America’s Protestants for a free 
and moral world. After years of division, 
squabbling, and wasted effort, most of the 
nation’s Protestants have decided that 
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they can work together without destroying 
the individual freedom of conscience and 
faith that is their great heritage from the 
Reformation. 

Highlight of the four-day meeting will 
be the official constituting of the Council 
on Wednesday, November 29. That eve- 
ning President Truman is scheduled to ad- 
dress the Convention in the Cleveland 
Arena. 

National and international leaders 
will take part in the business sessions and 
address the thousands of delegates and 
visitors. Included among them are Dr. W. 
A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches; Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, famous Japanese evan- 
gelist; Mr. Francis B. Sayre, U.S. repre- 
sentative on the UN Trusteeship Council; 
Mrs. Douglas Horton, former Wellesley 
College president and commander of the 
Waves; Presbyterian Church Moderator 
Hugh Ivan Evans; Rt. Reverend Henry 
Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Pruden, president of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention; Dr. Howard F. 
Lowry, president of Church-related Col- 
lege of Wooster, Ohio; and Dr. Hermann 
N. Morse, head of the Church’s Board of 
National Missions and secretary of the 
planning committee for the new council. 











Serious Refugee Problem 
Brings United Action 


Perhaps spurred by the sudden emer- 
gence of a refugee problem in the country 
of Korea, many nations and church groups 
are again emphasizing the fact that Ko- 
rea isn’t the world’s only refugee trouble 
spot. 

The hundreds of thousands of Ko- 
rean refugees are dwarfed in number be- 
side the more than twelve million home- 
less persons in Germany, Austria, France, 
and Italy, and have not yet suffered to the 
degree that the 500,000 to 1,000,000 Arab 
refugees in Palestine, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Egypt, and Syria have since the end of the 
Arab-Israeli war in 1948. Most of these 
people are not refugees in their own coun- 
try, but are literally homeless and state- 
less. 

Much has been done for these people 
in the past few years through the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, national 
displaced persons commissions, the UN 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees, churches and _inter-church 
agencies, relief groups and the countries 
sheltering them, but the imposing job 
done so far has not been enough. In ad- 
dition, the two major UN refugee units, 
the 1.R.0. and the Palestine Agency, are 
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National Council planners. Sitting at end of table during Council Planning Commit- 
tee meeting are (from left), Dr. Hermann N. Morse, secretary, and Dr. Earl F. 
Adams, executive secretary. Pointing to map of Cleveland Arena, where sessions of 
the Council constituting convention will be held next week, is Dr. J. Quinter Miller, 


administrative secretary. 


Dr. Morse is head of Presbyterian National Missions. 
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scheduled to be discontinued next year. 

With these facts in mind, last month 
the World Council of Churches, inter- 
church agency for most of the world’s 
major Protestant and Orthodox com- 
munions, asked the UN to continue the 
functions of both of its refugee groups. 
Dr. Elfan Rees, British Congregational 
minister who is adviser on refugees to the 
Council and its Commission on World 
Affairs, asked the UN to augment the 
work of the I.R.O. by appointment of a 
high commissioner for refugees every- 
where. 

On October 31, the World Council 
Commission of International Affairs ap- 
pealed to UN delegations to “avert a ma- 
jor disaster” by continuing relief activities 
in the Near East. The statement declared, 
“It is unthinkable that hundreds of thou- 
sands of innocent men, women and chil- 
dren should at this juncture be abandoned 
to the fate of continued misery and be 
deprived of any hope of the future.” 

At the same time, some seventy Eu- 
ropean and American Protestant and Or- 
thodox church leaders met in Geneva, 
Switzerland, to discuss relief needs in Eu- 
rope. The group, brought together by the 
World Council, said that “The desperate 
plight of some 12,000,000 ‘orphaned’ ref- 
ugee Christians is the key spiritual, social, 
and economic problem facing the churches 
of western Europe. Churches which are in 
a position to help must continue to place 
the tragic predicament of all homeless peo- 
ple in the forefront of their concern for 
western Europe.” 

A week after these statements were re- 
leased, four nations—the U.S., France, 
Great Britain, and Turkey—asked the 
United Nations in a joint resolution to set 
up a $50,000,000 fund for relief and work 
projects for the Arab refugees. 

This month in Britain, a nation-wide 
appeal to church people to aid refugees 
is now in progress, sponsored by the Brit- 
ish Council of Churches “despite the grave 
needs” of the British churches themselves. 

And this month also, more than twenty 
U.S. Protestant and Orthodox churches, 
including the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.. 
were planning to hold, for the third con- 
secutive year, a united appeal for refugee 
aid, relief, and inter-church assistance dur- 
ing the 1951 Lenten season. 

The special appeal, for emergency needs 
not already included in regular benevo- 
lence budgets, will be known as “One 
Great Time for Sharing.” And, as in the 
case of the 1949 and 1950 appeals, a na- 
tional radio broadcast over the major net- 
works of the country is planned. 

_ Each of the participating denomina- 
tions will take offerings after the united 
radio appeal for specific needs such as Ko- 
tean relief and the completion of their dis- 
placed persons programs. Offering en- 
Vvelopes and promotional materials will 
Carry a common symbol, the white church 
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tower used in last year’s “One Great Hour 
of Sharing’ offering. The participating 
communions, however, will pick their own 
dates for the taking of the offering. 


New York Opposed as 


National Council Home 


Next week’s founding convention of the 
National Council of Churches has again 
brought up the perennial question of 
where to establish the “capital” of Ameri- 
can Protestantism. Most of the major 
Protestant interdenominational agencies 
which will merge in the National Council 
now have their headquarters in New York 
city, but there appears to be opposition 
from several denominations towards the 
idea of establishing the Council in New 
York. 

The church federation and chamber of 
commerce of Indianapolis, Indiana—put 
in their bid for the headquarters early this 
month. Several other cities, including New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Columbus, Ohio, are expected to make 
similar invitations. 

But already there has been a move to 
delay this decision. The International 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ last 
month passed a resolution calling for the 
delay “until the minds of the constituent 
denominations and the various sections of 
the nation have been expressed with re- 
spect to several available sites within 400 
miles of the center of population.” 

The center of population was near 
Carlisle, Indiana, after the 1940 census. 
There are at least fifteen major cities 
within 400 miles of Carlisle, including In- 
dianapolis, Dayton, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Des Moines, St. Louis, and Kansas City. 


New York Puerto Ricans 
To Get More Church Help 


Puerto Ricans in New York “need now, 
more than ever before, our friendly co- 
operation,” the Reverend Richard E. 
Evans, minister of the Presbyterian 
Church’s Labor Temple, said early this 
month. At the same time, he announced 
plans to help them with language classes, 
a nursery school for children of working 
mothers, an employment agency, a hous- 
ing bureau, and a recreation program. 

Mr. Evans said that he did not “con- 
done in the least” recent acts of terrorism 
by Puerto Rico nationalists, acts which 
threatened the life of President Truman. 
But, Mr. Evans added, “We must be very 
sure that we do not make the great ma- 
jority of these fine people from Puerto 
Rico the victims of our resentment over 
the acts of a few desperate men. 

“Now is the time,” Mr. Evans con- 
tinued, “to express in concrete and specific 
ways our strong faith in the fine qualities 
of our good neighbors from Puerto Rico 
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. .. who need our understanding and good 
will as they face the difficult task of ad- 
justing themselves to new surroundings.” 

The new program, announced by Mr. 
Evans, minister for Labor Temple located 
in New York’s teeming East Side, is “de- 
signed to help these new neighbors of ours 
secure adequate employment, find decent 
housing, and obtain an effective command 
of the English language.” 

Cooperating with Labor Temple in the 
program for Puerto Ricans will be the 
Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A., the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of the B’nai B'rith, Jewish 
fraternal group, and the Pan-American 
Good Neighbor Forum. 


Plan Proposed for 


Protestant Church Union 

Church union advocates—the group 
hoping to organize one national church for 
all American Protestants—came up with 
a new plan last month. 

The Conference on Church Union, or- 
ganized at Greenwich, Connecticut, last 
December (P.L., Jan. 7), announced that 
it has drafted a plan which aims at recon- 
ciliation of the Congregational, Episcopal, 
and Presbyterian forms of church govern- 
ment. 

Methodist Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, 
chairman of the conference, pointed out 
that the conference’s objective was very 
different from the cooperative movement 
of the National Council of Churches to 
be founded in Cleveland next week. 
The National Council provides agencies 
through which denominations can support 
large joint enterprises; the conference's 
aim is to merge all American Protestant 
denominations into one communion. 

The tentative plan, to be presented to 
the first Church Union convocation in 
Cincinnati next January 23-24, would 
group local congregations into presby- 
teries, and presbyteries into conferences 
headed by elective bishops. A national 
general council would take over the func- 
tions of the general convention, assembly, 
synod, conference, or council of the unit- 
ing denominations. Local churches, under 
this plan, would probably retain a large 
degree of autonomy in most matters. 

Bishop Holt emphasized that, under this 
plan, a United Church of Christ would 
have places for bishops and presbyteries, 
and yet would not deny self-government 
to local congregations. He said that all 
churches which may be interested will be 
invited to participate in the convocation, 
at which the tentative church union plan 
will be drafted. 

Members of the Conference now in- 
clude the Methodist Church, Disciples of 
Christ, Evangelical and Reformed Church, 


African M. E. Zion Church, Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., Presbyterian Church 

1] 
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in the U.S., Congregational Christian 
Churches, International Council of Com- 
munity Churches, and the Association for 
a United Church in America. 

Bishop Holt said he “hoped that this 
may become a movement of all the Ameri- 
can churches.” 


Washington to Honor 


Presbyterian Pioneer 

Next week, and next spring, the State 
of Washington will honor one of America’s 
most famous pioneers, the Presbyterian 
medical missionary who helped open up 
the Pacific Northwest area—Dr. Marcus 
Whitman. November 29, the 103rd an- 
niversary of Dr. Whitman’s death in a 
massacre, has been proclaimed as “Marcus 
Whitman Day” in the state. And in April 
a statue of the frontier doctor will be un- 
veiled in Washington, D.C. The follow- 
ing account of the honoring is by church 
historian and Whitman biographer Dr. 
Clifford M. Drury of San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary. —THE EDITORS 


April 29, 1951, has been selected as 
the tentative date for the unveiling of a 
statue of Dr. Marcus Whitman, famous 
Presbyterian missionary to the Pacific 
Northwest, in Statuary Hall of the na- 
tional Capitol, Washington, D. C. The 
1949 Legislature of the State of Washing- 
ton selected Whitman as one of its two 
representatives permitted by an Act of 
Congress to be thus honored. Governor 
Arthur B. Langlie signed the bill on March 
10, 1949. 

Dr. Whitman was the first American 
trained doctor to cross the Rockies. He 
and the Reverend Henry Harmon Spald- 
ing, their wives, and William H. Gray 
crossed the continent in 1836 to found 
the Oregon Mission of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. The five were all members of the 
Presbyterian Church, Whitman being an 
elder from the Wheeler Church, Steuben 
County, New York. At that time, the 
American Board was an interdenomina- 
tional agency which included the Presby- 
terians. Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spalding 
were the first white women to cross the 
Rockies. 

The Whitmans settled at Waiilatpu 
(the place of the rye grass) near the pres- 
ent city of Walla Walla. Washington. 
while the Spaldings went to Lapwai near 
what is now Lewiston, Idaho. In their re- 
spective stations they established the first 
white American homes in the great Pacific 
Northwest and introduced the arts of 
civilization among the natives. On August 
18, 1838, they organized the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Oregon which was the 
first Protestant church to be established 
west of the Rockies. Whitman made a 
dramatic ride east in the winter of 1842- 
1843, primarily on mission business. He 
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returned to his station in the early fall of 
1843 at the head of an immigration of 
about 1,000 people. This was the first large 
wagon train to go through to Oregon and 
the success of this immigration opened the 
trail to the thousands who were to follow. 

The Oregon Mission lasted eleven years. 
It was brought to a tragic end by an In- 
dian massacre on November 29, 1847. An 
epidemic of measles, introduced unwitting- 
ly by the immigrants, raged through the 
Cayuse tribe taking scores of lives. A 
small band aroused by fear and super- 
stition turned on Dr. Whitman. Fourteen 
in all lost their lives, including both Dr. 
and Mrs. Whitman. The original mission 
site is now a national monument. Archae- 
ologists have uncovered the site of the 
original buildings and have discovered 
many interesting items which were once 
used by the missionaries. 











Dr. Avard Fairbanks, noted American 
sculptor, and his six sons work on a 
nine-foot clay model of the statue of 
Presbyterian pioneer Marcus Whitman. 


The origin of Statuary Hall goes 
back to 1864 when Congress invited each 
state to place statues of its two most hon- 
ored sons or daughters in the Capitol. The 
person thus honored had to be deceased 
and the choice was to be made by the 
state legislature. To date forty-one states 
have responded with one or two statues. 
The most recent statue to be placed was 
that of Brigham Young by Utah in July, 
1950. 

Among the seven states at present with- 
out a representative is the State of Wash- 
ington. At the Washington State conven- 
tion of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of 1948, the proposal was 
made that the Club sponsor the project 
of placing Whitman’s statue in Statuary 


Hall. Although there was some opposition 
to the idea from the anonymous “Good 
Government League” which sent a cir- 
cular to all members of the legislature 
stating that “The Marcus Whitman legend 
is ninety per cent fictitious,” yet the bill 
passed by an almost unanimous voie. The 
bill provided for the selection of a com- 
mission which in turn was to choose a 
sculptor and raise the necessary funds by 
popular subscription. Subsequently the 
Whitman Statue Commission was or- 
ganized which. in turn, was incorporated 
as the Marcus Whitman Foundation, Inc., 
with headquarters at Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. 

After some discussion, the Commis- 
sion decided that $25,000 would be needed 
to complete the project. It was the origi- 
nal intent to have a combination statue 
of both Dr. and Mrs. Whitman but regula- 
tions governing the Hall were found to 
prohibit such combinations. The Commis- 
sion hopes that sufficient funds will be 
forthcoming to permit the placing of a 
duplicate statue of Dr. Whitman at the 
Whitman National Monument at Waiilat- 
pu 

After studying a number of suggested 
studies from various sculptors, the Com- 
mission selected Dr. Avard Fairbanks, 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Utah at Salt Lake City. Dean 
Fairbanks is a sculptor of international 
reputation, being well known in Canada 
and the United States. 

Since Dr. Whitman was martyred be- 
fore the invention of photography, and 
since no drawing or painting of him is 
known to exist, Dean Fairbanks was 
obliged to make an idealized portrait. A 
statue of Marcus Whitman is on the 
facade of the Witherspoon Building in 
Philadelphia. This was modeled after Per- 
rin Whitman, a nephew of Dr. Whitman, 
who was said te have resembled his uncle. 
This statue, plus written descriptions of 
the personal appearance of Dr. Whitman 
by those who knew him, were used by 
Dean Fairbanks as the basis of his por- 
trait. 

The finished model pictures an alert, 
protessional-looking man full of energy 
and vitality. Whitman wears a buckskin 
suit and a beaver skin hat, thus stressing 
the fact that he was a frontiersman. Un- 
der his right arm is a book, reminiscent of 
the story of the four Nez Perces who 
travelled to St. Louis in 1831 looking for 
missionaries and “The Book of Heaven.” 
Whitman's left hand clutches a pair of 
saddle bags. During the Whitman-Spald- 
ing centennial observances held at Pratts- 
burg, New York, by the Presbyterian 
Church in 1936, Whitman’s original saddle 
bags were found. These were the bags he 
used when practising medicine at nearby 
Wheeler before going to Oregon. These 
hags are now on deposit in the Presbyte- 
rian Historical Society in Philadelphia. 
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Dean Fairbanks used a picture of these 
bags as a guide for this part of the statue. 
In the back of Whitman, rising to his 
waist, is a representation of the rye grass 
from which the Indian name Waiilatpu 
comes. The theme of the statue is a quota- 
tion from one of the letters of Whitman: 
“My plans require time and distance.” 

The statue is to be cast out of bronze 
the color of which is more appropriate to 
the pioneer theme than marble. It will be 
eight feet high and will rest on a block of 
Washington granite, one foot thick and 
three feet square. 

Only a few states have chosen great 
religious leaders to be their representa- 
tives in Statuary Hall. Rhode Island fit- 
tingly selected Roger Williams. Pennsyl- 
vania chose John Peter Gabriel Muhlen- 
berg, the Lutheran pastor who was also a 
Brigadier General in the Revolutionary 
War. As stated above, Utah has recently 
placed the statue of Brigham Young in the 
Hall. California alone of the forty-eight 
states selected two clergymen—Father 
Junipero Serra, the Franciscan padre who 
pioneered in the establishment of the 
Catholic Missions in California, and the 
Reverend Thomas Starr King, the elo- 
quent Unitarian minister who helped to 
swing California to the Union side in the 
critical days of the Civil War. If noted 
social workers are to be included among 
the religious leaders, then mention should 
also be made of Francis Willard. whose 
statue was placed by the State of Illinois. 

To this small group of great religious 
leaders of the nation is to be added a 
statue of the Presbyterian missionary 
and frontier doctor, Marcus Whitman. 


The Season Starts 


The awesomely reverent tones of Han- 
del’s Messiah will proclaim the beginning 
of the Christmas season for Christians 
in southern California on the afternoon 
of December 3, when 3,000 voices in twen- 
ty-nine churches will present simultane- 
ously that great Christmas oratorio. 

Last year more than 2,500 singers, 
representing 191 churches and twenty-six 
denominations, including thirty-one Pres- 
byterian congregations, participated. 

This is the fourth year for the musical 
event, sponsored by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Council of Protestant Churches 
and the Church Federation of Los Angeles 
“to usher in the Christmas season in 2 
Christian manner.” 

Each of the twenty-nine churches pre- 
senting the Messiah, has been selected 
for the presentation because of its geo- 
graphical location in the center of an area. 
Each area plans its own performance. 
Soloists and conductors are assigned by 
the music office of the sponsoring Council 
with the consent and advice of area man- 
agers and church choir directors. Soloists 
are chosen in competitive auditions. 


November 25, 1950 


The Messiah project has grown each 
Christmas since its start in 1947. Then 
the oratorio was presented in ten areas 
of Los Angeles. In 1948 there were six- 
teen presentations, and last year. nine- 
teen. 

President of the Southern California 
Council of Protestant Churches is Presby- 
terian Dr. Clarence W. Kerr, pastor of 
Glendale First Church. 


DP’s for Protestants: 
The Trickle Increases 


Although the general refugee situation 
around the world was none too encourag- 
ing this month (see page 10), there was 
hopeful news in one phase of the refugee 
work—the resettlement of displaced per- 
sons. 

For months now, thousands of Prot- 
estant and Orthodox assurance-givers in 
the United States have been wondering 
what has happened to the families prom- 
ised them (see page 19). For the most 
part these DP-helpers have been more 
than patient while delay upon delay 
choked the thin stream of displaced per- 
sons actually reaching U.S. soil. 

Most of these assurance-givers realized 
that the churches—first through Church 
World Service, U.S. inter-church relief 
agency, and then through the World 
Council of Churches—were doing all they 
could to get the DP’s over. Groups like 
the Presbyterian Joint Committee on Re- 
settlement of Displaced Persons were 
formed to aid in receiving assurances and 
to simplify placement of Presbyterian- 
bound families. The Presbyterian Church 
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and other churches sent their own workers 
into Europe to speed selection and clear- 
ance of families at the source (P.L., Sept. 
2). But even with these measures and the 
passage of a new U.S. DP bill raising 
quotas and removing some of the restric- 
tive provisions of the first bill, the fami- 
lies were still entangled in months of red 
tape. 

That was the situation this summer. 
The Presbyterian Church, with more than 
2.000 assurances sent in, could close the 
books on less than 200 families. Assur- 
ance-givers for farm families needed dur- 
ing the spring and early summer had to 
find other employes, thus voiding their 
pledges. DP’s ready to come to U.S. 
Presbyterians often found the delays in 
U.S. processing so numerous that they 
gave up and went to other countries like 
Canada and Australia. 

But during the summer and early fall, 
several thousand Protestant and Orthodox 
DP’s finally broke through the delays. 
According to a report released this month 
by Dr. Edgar H. S. Chandler, director of 
the combined Church World Service- 
World Council refugee service program, 
nearly 5,000 Protestant and Orthodox 
DP’s sailed for the U.S. from mid- 
summer to the end of October. This num- 
ber, he said, represents a fourth of the 
more than 20,000 DP’s who have reached 
the U.S. through CWS and World Coun- 
cil help since the start of the original 
displaced persons law in June of 1948. 
He added that at least 30,000 more DP’s 
were being processed. He predicted that 
the processing by his combined staff and 
the staffs of individual churches would be 








The East has its pioneers, too. The Rev. Maurice C. Mitchell, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Delhi, New York, receives saddle bags used by church’s first 


pastor, Ebenezer Kerr Maxwell, more than 130 years ago. 


Presenting bags are 


James Johnston (center) and William Johnston, great-great-grandsons of Mr. Max- 
well and members of Delhi church. Mr. Maxwell’s wife was the daughter of Judge 
Ebenezer Foote, a cattle agent for General George Washington’s Continental Army. 
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completed by January 1, but said that 
final settlement of this large group will 
probably not be completed until Septem- 
ber of next year. The deadline for DP 
families entering the U.S. under the 
current law is November 30, 1951 

Of this group of almost 5,000 DP’s 
who entered the U.S. since July, more 
than 450, representing over 200 assur- 
ances, have gone to Presbyterian churches, 
groups, and individuals. This is a gain of 
more than 100 per cent over the Presby- 
terian received-family total in July. 

As of November 7, more than 900 
people representing 439 filled assurances 
out of 2,030 sent in and still active, have 
gone to Presbyterian-sponsored homes and 
jobs. And this figure, it is hoped, will be 
upped at the end of the month after the 
arrival of five scheduled DP transports 
from Germany. Although the outbreak of 
fighting in Korea has taken several ships 
from the DP fleet, Presbyterian arrivals 
have been steady. The average number 
of family units arriving per week in Oc- 
tober was eighteen. 

The Church’s DP committee, at 
work in New York and Germany, is con- 
centrating on settling the 1,600 family 
units still needed to fill actual assurances. 
When it gets this job done, it will turn 
to the filling of the Church quota of an 
additional 1,000 assurances. According to 
Miss Betty Parkinson, staff member in 
charge of readjustment cases, so far there 
have been only two or three serious re- 
adjustment problems in the 439 family 
units already settled. The units include— 
in addition to Hungarian Presbyterians— 
Greek and Russian Orthodox 
affiliates, and partners in Roman and 
Greek Catholic-Protestant mixed mar- 
riages. In the great majority of cases, 
especially with the Orthodox affiliates and 
the “mixed” families, these new Americans 
are attending Presbyterian churches and 
church schools and are becoming Presby- 


Lutherans 


terians. 


Church Seminary Leaders 
Hold Important Meeting 


Leaders of the Presbyterian Church’s 
nine theological seminaries, the schools 
that keep Christian leadership in con- 
stant supply for the Church’s 2,400,000 
members, met last month at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania, for their eighth an- 
nual parley. 

The Council of Theological Education, 
since its organization in 1943, has built 
up and strengthened its program consid- 
erably, former Church Moderator Dr. 
Jesse Hays Baird, retiring Council chair- 
man, said in a comprehensive report on 
Church ministerial training. 

“More phenomenal than the financial 
advance,” said Dr. Baird, “has been the 
Council’s attack upon the problem of 
enlistment. In coordination with the splen- 
did program set up by the Board of 
Christian Education, we have moved for- 
ward until practically all of the seminaries 
are now embarrassed by the large numbers 
of students who want to attend them.” 
(Currently 1,300 students are enrolled in 
the nine seminaries and three training 
schools. ) 

“The rise in student population,” 
Dr. Baird continued, “has called attention 
to the tragically outmoded and inadequate 
equipment with which the seminaries have 
been struggling. The whole Church is 
becoming aware of this situation and 
proposes to do something about it. The 
special Laymen’s Committee, appointed 
by the General Assembly, has proposed 
the raising of some eight millions of dol- 
lars for the erection of adequate buildings. 
That achievement is a future enterprise 
now facing the whole Church.” 

An important announcement at the 
meeting came from the Committee on 
Curriculum, which reported that in the 
future more attention will be given to 
courses dealing with administration, fi- 
nances, and promotion in the local church. 


This is a move long hoped for by many 
Presbyterian ministers. Dr. Paul C., 
Payne, general secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education, has been asked to 
prepare a textbook on these subjects. 

New Council chairman is Dr. Robert 
Worth Frank, president of McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago. Dr. 
Glenn W. Moore of Los Angeles was 
elected vice-chairman, and Dr. James 
Wooden Laurie, pastor of Central 
Church, Buffalo, New York, was reelected 
representative to the General Council of 
the Church’s General Assembly. 


Family Reunion 


No one who knew the James Evans 
family of near Scott, Ohio, back around 
the turn of the century ever doubted that 
the seven boys would someday amount to 
something. Their Christian parents had 
put their all into the boys’ upbringing in 
that little log home, whose clapboard 
ceiling was papered with galley proofs 
of hymns the boys memorized as they lay 
in bed in the early morning hours. And 
years later, last month, when the seven 
Evans brothers—all Presbyterian minis- 
ters and elders—got together for a re- 
union in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Van Wert, near Scott, oldsters looked 
at them and said with pride that indeed 
they knew it all along. 

The most famous of the Evans 
brothers is Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans. current 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church’s 
General Assembly. Another brother is 
moderator of the Synod of Ohio, Dr. J. 
Lloyd Evans of Nelsonville. Dr. Lester 
Evans of Cambridge, Ohio, is general 
presbyter of the district comprised of the 
presbyteries of St. Clairsville, Athens, 
and Portsmouth. 

The four elders are William B. Evans, 
James R. Evans, and Roland R. Evans, 
all of Venedocia, near Van Wert. Bowen 
M. Evans, of Grover Hill, lives on the 
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The seven Evanses. Brothers Roland, Lloyd, Bowen, James, Le ster, Moderator Hugh, and William at reunion in Ohio church. 
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family farm and currently worships in a 
Methodist church because there is no 
Presbyterian church near. The farm on 
which Bowen Evans lives is the birthplace 
of the younger brothers. The older ones 
were born in the log cabin near Scott. 

At the reunion dinner Dr. J. Lloyd 
Evans spoke on the Christian upbringing 
of their family. He recalled the religious 
discipline their parents used in helping 
them shape their lives. He told of their 
parents’ participation in neighborhood 
Presbyterian church activities. (Their 
father was church school superintendent 
and an elder; their mother, a church 
school teacher.) 

A popular meeting at Salem Church, 
Venedocia, home church of three of the 
brothers, followed. General Assembly 
Moderator Evans spoke. With this meet- 
ing, the reunion ended, for the brothers, 
particularly the Moderator, had to move 
on to meet other engagements. 


Christmas Cards 
Turn Christian 


Christmas is becoming more Christian, 
at least as far as the manufacturers of 
greeting cards are concerned. They pre- 
dict that in the 1950 Christmas season 
one out of every five cards sent will carry 
a religious theme. Five years ago the 
ratio was one in ten. 

Last month these figures and the story 
behind them were printed in the New 
York Herald Tribune on the business 
page, where articles about religion are a 
rarity. The estimates showed that, even 
though the total of all cards used this 
year will probably not exceed last year’s 
figure of a billion and a half, the number 
of cards with religious messages will 
probably rise to 330,000,000, an increase 
of more than 130,000,000 in two years. 
Percentagewise, cards with a Christian 
emphasis have moved from thirteen to 
twenty-two per cent of the total. 

The increase this year might be even 
greater than these predictions, because 
the Federal Council of Churches is urging 
church people to purchase distinctly re- 
ligious Christmas cards. Dr. Jesse M. 
Bader, heading its Department of Evan- 
gelism, asks, “Is it too much to expect 
that last year’s demand for Christmas 
greeting cards may be doubled or tripled 
this year?” 

For several years there have been many 
public complaints that Christmas cards 
with a Christian theme were hard to find 
(see P.L.. November 26, 1949). Pictures 
of birds, horses, bowling balls, airplanes, 
and even cocktail shakers dominated card 
counters at Christmas. 

But when church people complained 
loudly, the National Association of Greet- 
ing Card Publishers agreed to turn out a 
greater number of religious cards. This 
Christmas, says Stephen Q. Shannon, di- 
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rector of the Association, the public has 
more than 3,000 different religious card 
designs to choose from. The association 
lists sixteen basic religious designs with 
cards featuring the Madonna leading in 
popularity. Cards showing the Bethlehem 
manger are second, and those depicting 
the shepherds, the wise men, and angels 
follow in that order. 

Dr. Bader points out, however, that 
the change in card themes reflects “an 
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increasing tide of religious interest in 
America. Right now,” he says, “we have 
82,000,000 people in America who belong 
to some church: Jewish, Roman Catholic, 
or Protestant. ... We never had so many 
people in the history of America who be- 
long to some church or synagogue.” 


Strange Cornerstone-laying 


Cleveland Heights Presbyterian Church, 
Ohio, recently had its name and location 
changed in a surprise cornerstone-laying 
ceremony for its proposed new building, 
to be known as the Forest Hill Presby- 
terian Church, 

The ceremony got off to its scheduled 
start at the Cleveland Heights church, 
with Pastor Yoder P. Leith reading 
mementoes from the cornerstone of the 
present building. Then, in the midst of the 
ceremony, a couple dressed fancily in the 
fashions of the early 1900’s walked into 
the sanctuary, catching the questioned 
glances of the congregation. They had 
come, they announced, to take part in the 
cornerstone-laying for the new Cleveland 
Heights church. But, Pastor Leith re- 
minded the pair, this was the Cleveland 
Heights church. They were forty-two 
years late. However, if they wished, 
they could help lay the cornerstone for 
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the congregation’s new Forest Hill church. 

So taking the copper cornerstone 
box, the strangely-costumed couple, who 
by this time had been recognized as 
church school superintendent C. M. Bar- 
ber and Mrs. Barber, left the church. 

Outside, they boarded a 1908 four- 
cylinder Cadillac, borrowed from an auto 
museum, and headed a procession from 
the old church to the new site. The new 
building will be completed within the next 
year at an approximate cost of $220,000. 


Gambling Proposals Lose 
In Four State Votes 


Results of the national election Novem- 
ber 7 showed that church groups won four 
victories over gambling proposals and lost 
two battles on liquor laws. 

In Massachusetts, voters rejected a 
proposed monthly state lottery, after a 
vigorous anti-lottery campaign had been 
conducted by the state Council of 
Churches. The Council sent out 30,000 
posters and 100,000 fliers to 2,000 Protes- 
tant churches throughout the state stress- 
ing the evils of gambling in a state lottery. 

A constitutional amendment to 
legalize off-track bookmaking, betting at 
athletic events, slot machines, the opera- 
tion of lotteries, and other types of 
gambling was vetoed by California voters. 
The proposal was defeated by a million 
votes. Before the election, clergymen of 
the three faiths had opposed the amend- 
ment which would have permitted many 
forms of gambling under the supervision 
of a state commission. 

In Montana, another church-opposed 
proposal to legalize slot machines was 
also defeated. 

Arizona voters rejected a measure 
which would have set up a state depart- 
ment to control gambling and charge an 
annual license fee of nine percent of 
gross revenues of the gambling establish- 
ments. This would have allowed casinos, 
slot machines, bookmaking establishments, 
and card rooms to operate in that state. 

At the Arizona State Fair, before the 
election, more than 3,000 took part in a 
combined “Christ, Not Vice” and anti- 
gambling demonstration. 

But in Oregon and Arkansas, anti- 
liquor proposals, supported by church 
groups, were rejected at the polls. 

The Oregon Council of Churches, 
along with Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and Temperance League of 
Oregon, had sponsored a referendum pro- 
posal to outlaw the sale of alcoholic 
beverages which were advertised elabo- 
rately. The measure, defeated November 
7, would have outlawed liquor advertising 
which included more than the name of the 
producer, trade name or brand, place 
where sold and price. 

Arkansas will continue to be dry by 
local option in half of its seventy-five 
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counties, but voters this month defeated 
a proposed statewide prohibition measure 
which had been sponsored by the Arkan- 
sas United Drys and Protestant churches. 

A few days before the election, church 
groups put on a mile-long parade in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, with floats depicting the 
effects of alcohol. 


Anniversaries and Events 


@ After eighteen months and $95,000 
worth of building and renovating, the peo- 
ple of First Presbyterian Church, Mon- 
rovia, California, now have a new 
15,000-square-foot church school building, 
recently dedicated. Other recent building 
projects include modernization of the 
kitchen and conversion of the church 
basement into a social hall. 


@ This month marks the fiftieth anni- 
versary for La Progresiva School, Presby- 
terian mission school in Cardenas, Cuba. 
Honored guest at the November 11 ob- 
servance was Dr. Robert Wharton, retired 
missionary, who fifty years ago met with 
fourteen Cuban boys to form the first 
class. 

La Progresiva’s student body now num- 
bers more than 1,400 boys and girls, with 
a faculty of about fifty. Principal is 
Cuban Dr. Emilio Rodriguez, who has 
served for ten years. 


@ One of the most widely-representative 
gatherings of its kind ever held in Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, was the reception last 
month honoring Dr. John M. Pattison on 
his tenth anniversary as pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church. Guests included 
church members, friends, and members of 
city and state governmental bodies. Dr. 
Pattison, former chaplain of the state 
senate and moderator of synod and 
presbytery, currently serves on the Per- 
manent Judicial Commission of the Pres- 
byterian Church’s General Assembly. 
The Mr. and Mrs. Club of First 
Church and their delicious dinners are 
the subject of a feature article appearing 
this month in the American magazine. 


@ Because the Reverend Dr. T. J. Wil- 
banks marked last month his twenty-fifth 
year as pastor of Pine Street Presbyterian 
Church, Texarkana, Texas, his congre- 
gation planned a special service. They 
invited the townspeople, including, of 
course, couples at whose weddings he offi- 
ciated, children he baptized, and in a few 
cases, children of children he baptized. 
For Mrs. Wilbanks there was an orchid 
and a twelve-service sterling silver set. 

The surprised and grateful Dr. Wil- 
banks, thinking afterwards about the 
event, came to a conclusion concerning 
pastoral terms of service: “There are a 
number of good things which cannot be 
grown in a year or two; it takes the better 
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part of a lifetime. But the price a minister 
pays for staying in one pastorate this long 
is that he falls in love with his people and 
awakes to find that their numerous joys, 
and also sorrows, are absolutely his also.” 


@ The 210th anniversary service at Old 
Greenwich Presbyterian Church, near 
Stewartsville, New Jersey, was sad- 
dened last month by the announcement, 
on Anniversary Sunday, of the death of 
the pastor who had played so important 
a role in the history of the church. Dr. 
Charles L. Overstreet, pastor emeritus 
when he died October 21, served the Old 
Greenwich church actively for more than 
twenty years. During his fifty-three-year 
ministry he served in the Presbyterian 
Church’s General Assembly and General 
Council, and after World War I, he was 
secretary of the Church’s three-year pro- 
motional program, the New Era Move- 
ment. Present pastor of Old Greenwich 
Church is the Reverend Stanert L. Drans- 
field. 


@ Two Presbyterian churches in the 
Presbytery of Erie, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently celebrated sesquicentennials—Cool 
Spring Church, near Mercer, and the 
Presbyterian Church of Meadville. This 
brings to four the number of Erie-area 
Presbyterian churches to mark their 150th 
year within the past year. (Fairfield 
Church, near New Vernon, was 150 years 
old in September, 1949, and Conneaut 
Lake in December, 1949, [P. L., Jan. 21, 
’50].) 

A 125th anniversary was heralded also 
last month in the Presbytery of Erie—in 
the Greenville Presbyterian Church. 


@ Last month the Synod of New Jersey 
honored its stated clerk who recently re- 
tired after twenty-five years of service. 
He is the Reverend Dr. Cordie J. Culp, 
pastor emeritus of the New Brunswick 
Church. Dr. Culp was named stated clerk 
emeritus and was given a citation and 
a purse. 


@ Hungarian Presbyterian churches of 
the Synod of New Jersey met last month 
at their second annual planning confer- 
ence. The meeting was held at the First 
Hungarian Reformed Church in New 
Brunswick. Eight churches and Church- 
related Bloomfield College were repre- 
sented. 


@ Members of the Presbyterian Church 
of Hector, New York, celebrated two 
occasions last month—the rededication of 
the recently-renovated building and the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. Officiating were Pas- 
tor A. H. Nicholson and former pastor, 
the Reverend Frank E. Van Wie of Bur- 
dett, New York. 

The old missionary society, formerly 

















New sanctuary, Westminster Presbyte- 
rian Church, Akron, Ohio. Construction 
began in 1948; dedication was last week. 


called the Peach Orchard Missionary So- 
ciety, dates back to the time when the 
settlement, because of the many peach 
trees in the area, was known as Peach 
Orchard. 


@ Recently dedicated in Avenel, New 
Jersey, was the new educational building 
and enlarged sanctuary of First Presby- 
terian Church. Cost of the project was 
about $55,000 with much labor donated. 
Pastor of the twenty-three-year-old con- 
gregation is the Reverend Warren W. 
Warman. 


@ Almost four hundred persons attended 
ouldour services last month at Saginaw, 
Michigan, when a new memorial hall 
for education and recreation was dedi- 
cated at the Warren Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. Pastor Nelson W. Dalenberg offi- 
ciated. 


@ Last week was Dedication Week for 
members of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Akron, Ohio, who celebrated 
the completion of their new 825-seat, 
$600,000 Georgian colonial sanctuary. Pas- 
tor of the 1,300-member, fourteen-year- 
old church is the Reverend William 
Frederick MacCalmont. 


@ Last month before the caravan mark- 
ing the centennial of the Presbyterian 
Church in Nebraska (P. L., Oct. 28) 
started rolling eastward from its western 
starting point at Seottsbluff, there was 
a special service at the Scottsbluff First 
Church to herald its fiftieth anniversary. 
Pastor is the Reverend H. Calvin Knock. 
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@ A new electric organ with chimes 
was dedicated last month at the almost- 
400-member Yale Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Unique at 
the Yale Avenue church is the World War 
II Army chapel supplementing the 
church’s too-small 100-seat chapel. The 
1948 from 


chapel annex, transported in 
Camp Gruber, Oklahoma, seats three 
hundred and is usually filled Sundays. 


Pastor of the fast-growing church is the 


Reverend Dr. Albert E. Gregg. former 
Army chaplain. 
@ The Presbyterian Church of Ballston 


Center, Ballston Spa, New York, re- 
cently celebrated its 175th anniversary. 
This church is the parent of two younger 
congregations—First Church of Ballston 
Spa which last month marked its 116th 
year (P. L., Nov. 11), and Freehold 
Presbyterian Church of Charlton, New 
York. Pastor of the 175-year-old church 
is the Reverend James H. Emery. 


@ The months of October and November 
have contained important anniversary 








Menlo Park, California, worker removes 
cross 


from steeple of town’s historic 


Presbyterian Church. Levelled to make 
room for an expanding business district, 
the church was once worshipping place 
for California pioneer families. Some 
sidelights in history of church include 
rebuilding of steeple damaged by wood- 
peckers. As safeguard, the landmark was 
covered with woodpecker-proof paint. 
New and larger Menlo Park Church is 
going up a few blocks west of old site. 
It will seat 350 and have a room for 


steeple cross, historic 


pew, Bible, and 
other articles belonging to original 
families. Church was founded in 1874. 
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dates for Dr. Clarence Edward Macart- 
ney, pastor of Pittsburgh’s First Presby- | 
terian Church. 

Last month marked the twentieth _ 
versary of First Church’s Tuesday Noon 
Club for Business Men, the largest noon 
club of its kind in the U. S.—representing 
thirty-one denominations, 656 churches, | 
and having a membership of 2,198. Usual 
program consists of a ten-minute message 


by Dr. Macartney, singing, and special 
music. 
The second anniversary marked this 


month the thirty-fifth year for a sermon. 
“Come Before Winter,” a sermon on op- 
portunity, was first preached by Dr. 
Macartney at a students’ service at Arch 
Street Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, and in answer to popular demand, 
he has continued to preach it each fall. 
This year’s anniversary giving of the ser- 
mon was again at the Arch Street Church. 


@ Another dedication took place last | 
month in a church in Chieago, Illinois. 
The church was Ravenswood Presbyte- 
rian, and the special services during Dedi- 
cation Week marked the completion of a 
new parish house and chapel and the re- 
modeling of the sanctuary. 

The chapel, called the 
Selden Chapel, is named for a former | 
pastor, once a candidate for Moderator- | 
ship of the General Assembiy. Dr. Sel- 
den, now retired, lives in Ripon, Wis- 
consin. Present pastor of Ravenswood 
Church is the Reverend Dr. Clarence N. 
Wright. 


Frederick L. 


@ In St. Louis, Missouri, recently an 
elderly couple celebrated their sixtieth 
wedding anniversary. They are the Rev- 
erend Dr. Jerrie Johnson, pastor-emeri- 
tus of Winnebago Presbyterian Church, 
and Mrs. Johnson. Johnson, before 
coming to Winnebago Church in 1904, | 
held a pastorate in Iowa. He retired in 
1947. 
The Johnsons have two 
ministry—Dr. William D. Johnson, as- 
pastor of First Church, Holly- 
California, and U. S. Navy Chap- | 
Johnson, Norfolk, Virginia. | 
Dr. O. W. Johnson, physi- 
cian, is an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church of Pekin, Illinois; and Arthur 
E., and a daughter, Miss Nellie Johnson, | 
live in St. Louis. 


sons in the 


sociate 
wood, 
lain John E. 
Another son, 


Cuba Seminar Tour 
Set for January 

The Presbyterian Church has scheduled 
another globe-trotting expedition for early 
next year. Patterned on the successful 
foreign missions “world tour” trip to 
Guatemala this summer (P. L., Oct. 14), 
the expedition will be in the form of 
seminar group to study Protestant, and 
especially Presbyterian, church work in 
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Ae F | 
SERVICE—Hard maple stock, 
few parts. 
SAFETY—Slanting legs, not 
tilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


easily 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept. PL 

A subsidiary of De Long, Leashi & De Leag 

Church Furniture e Renovations e Lighting 
Carpeting e Chapel Chairs 


1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 

















RAISE FUNDS 


The easy COVETTES way—with SHULTON'’S 3 
favorite perfumes. OLD SPICE. FRIENDSHIP’S 
GARDEN and DESERT FLOWER. Volunteer work- 
ers can raise substantial sums for their church 
at all affairs. parties. and other special events 
Excellent repeat item with constant source of 
income. NO TAX FORMS. Write for details now. 


STUART-CHASE CO. North Bergen, N. J. 


















Pecans & Peanuts 


Delicious shelled pecans, % gallon pail, perfect halves 
$5.45, large pieces $5.00 prepaid in U.S.A. Make ce 
lightfully different CHRISTMAS GIFTS, SHELLED 


PEANUTS, 2 pounds $1.50, 5 pounds $2.50 prepaid 

Roast them at home and enjoy oven fresh flavor 
SAM & SARA 

Monroeville Alabama 











MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1949 by members of Sunday Schools. Ladies 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 











Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 
Book C25, Pulpit Apparel Style Book 
CP75. Ask for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns — rental or sale 

E*R* MOORE COMPANY 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,1. New York 18, N. Y. 
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TRIM TOE NAILS © 


NOW! you can 

Clip Those Tough 

Toe & Finger Nails “4 
Safelu, Easilu, Quickly with 


CLIPMASTER Nail Clipper 
ideal Gift e For Men, Women, Children 
Precision Made e Durable Stainless Steet 


Reg. $4.00 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
$2.95 FREE Felder “Foot Care & Exercise’ by 
ped. 


Professional 
ay! 












Nat'l. Foot Health Council, included 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or fall refund 











IDEAL MFG. CO., P-312 E. 27th St.. New York 16, N.Y. 
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All 
Along the Line 


BARROW, ALASKA 


Le ed 


They're Joining 
The Every Home Plan 


Before the end of October, 606 
churches from Barrow, Alaska to 
Miami, Florida had enrolled 89,- 
796 families in the Presbyterian 
Life Every Home Plan. This car- 
ries total circulation of the current 
issue up beyond the 140,000 mark. 


Just one Monday in October 
brought the names of 3,481 new 
families. They belong to twenty- 
two churches in Brookville, In- 
diana; Elbert, Colorado; Stock- 
bridge, Michigan; West Liberty, 
Meeker, Oklahoma; 
Leavenworth, Indiana; Ironton, 


Indiana; 


Missouri; Strawn, Texas; Wil- 
ton, North Dakota; 
Green, Ohio; Portage, Wiscon- 
sin; Joliet, Lllinois; Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma; Chetek, Wisconsin; 


Bowling 


Easton, Pennsylvania; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Vanderbilt, Pennsy|- 
vania; San Juan Capistrano. 
California; Mount Union, Penn- 
sylvania; Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey; Jonesboro, Indiana; Coun- 


cil Bluffs, Iowa. 


The Every Home Plan is the 
General Assembly's plan which 
provides Presbyterian Life at one 
dollar per family per year to any 
congregation which subscribes 
for all its resident, contributing 


families. 


For information, write to the 
Reverend Robert H. 
promotion manager, Presbyterian 
Life, 321 South Fourth Street, 


Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


Heinze, 








NEWS 


Cuba. The trip is being sponsored by the 
Board of National Missions between Jan- 
uary 12 and 23, and will be led by Dr. 
Merlyn A. Chappel, National Missions 
promotional secretary, and Dr. Barney N. 
Morgan, secretary for the West Indies. 

The seminar group is scheduled to 
meet in Miami, Florida, and fly via Pan 
American Airways to Havana. Total cost 
from Miami through Cuba and back to 
Miami is approximately $175.00 per per- 
son, including transportation, hotel accom- 
modations, and meals. For those who do 
not wish to go by plane, arrangements can 
be made for ship service from Miami to 
Havana at the same cost. 

In addition to sightseeing and a first- 
hand look at the work of the Presbyterian 
Church on the island republic, seminar 
members will probably witness or take 
part in the fiftieth anniversary of Protes- 
tant work in Cuba. The third year of a 
four-year observance begins in January. A 
few places are still available for the semi- 
nar, and will be assigned in the order in 
which registration is received. (For in- 
formation write Dr. Chappel, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York.) 


Of People and Places 


@ Last Sunday, while theological student 
Alfred J. Gerdel, Jr., was in New Jersey, 
his voice was holding the attention of 
Presbyterians in Rogers, Arkansas, 
whose pulpit he supplied last summer. 
His voice came to the Rogers people via 
a unique medium of pulpit supplying: 
recordings. 

Last Sunday’s sermon, on a Thanks- 
giving theme, was the second one Mr. 
Gerdel preached to the Rogers Presbyte- 
rians in absentia. He recorded and sent a 
sermon on stewardship for November 5. 

After graduation from Princeton Semi- 
nary in December, Mr. Gerdel plans to go 
back to the Rogers Presbyterian Church. 
Then, as pastor of the now unsupplied 
200-member congregation, his presence in 
the pulpit every Sunday will make re- 
cordings unnecessary. 


@ Recent addition to the state history 
collection at the public library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is the newly-pub- 
lished A History of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America, 
Synod of Michigan. The volume, one of a 
limited edition of five hundred, was pre- 
sented to the library by the North Park 
Presbyterian Church of Grand Rapids, 
the Reverend Paul Markham, pastor. The 
book was written by the late Dr. John 
Comin, former honorary curator of the 
state history collection at the University 
of Michigan, and the Reverend Harold F. 





| Fredsell, pastor of the Northville Presby- 
| terian Church. 


@ Late last month, the Presbyterian 


Church lost one of its leading laymen, 
when Ruling Elder Charles E. McDowell. 
a member for forty-three years of the 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church in 
Los Angeles, California, died. 

Mr. McDowell, an elder since 1926, 
was well-known throughout church circles 
as a member, and recently as head, of the 
Church’s “supreme court’—the Perma- 
nent Judicial Commission of the General 
Assembly—which acts as the highest court 
of appeal under the Presbyterian system 
of church government. Mr. McDowell was 
elected moderator of the Commission at 
last May’s meeting of the General As- 
sembly in Cincinnati. In addition to his 
many years of service for the national 
Church and the Presbytery of Los An- 
geles, Mr. McDowell, a Los Angeles law- 
yer, also served as church school superin- 
tendent and Bible class teacher at High- 
land Park Church. 


@ Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff, a former 
assistant secretary for the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions, was last 
month appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of religious education, New York 
University. Before joining the N. Y. U. 
faculty in 1947, Dr. Wyckoff also worked 
among U.S. Indians for the Board. Cur- 
rently he is chairman of the Commission 
on Home Missions and Education for the 
Home Missions Council of North America 
and an elder in the Presbyterian Church, 
Pleasantville, New York. 


@ Now on display at the National Mis- 
sions Gift Shop, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York city, are many unusual articles 
from Presbyterian mission stations from 
Alaska to the West Indies. The colorful, 
handmade merchandise, on sale through 
December 22, includes aprons, baskets, 
jewelry, dolls, linens, cards, pottery, 
woodwork, woven goods, and prepared 
food. Money from sales will aid the 
schools and stations from which the wares 
come. The shop has been conducted an- 
nually, except during World War IU, 
since 1927, 


@ The people of First Presbyterian 
Church, Edinburg, Indiana, set aside 
last Sunday as Harvest Home Sunday to 
thank God for a bounteous yield of crops. 
Before the altar lay multi-colored vege- 
tables and fruits, displayed with branches 
of autumn leaves. Paper-covered tomato 
hampers, shaped like cones, took the form 
of cornucopias bulging with produce. 

Pastor Alexander L. Miyat, who has 
officiated at Harvest Home services in 
the Edinburg church and during a previous 
pastorate at Greenwood, Indiana, is es- 
pecially fond of this pre-Thanksgiving 
service because, he says, the display of 
wholesome food “aids the minister in im- 
parting beauty, substance, and spirit to 
his message.” 
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Overseas Reporter 


Leaders Object to Decree in Colombia 

Bogota, Colombia: Quick action by Sr. Quiroga, new 
pastor of the Bogota Evangelical Church, and Presby- 
terian missionary Robert Lazear helped to nullify a de- 
cree which would have forced Protestants to attend 
Roman Catholic mass. On August 31, the state of 
Boyaca, Colombia, promulgated an order which made it 
obligatory for all teachers and all students of all schools 
in Boyaca to attend mass every Sunday and on special 
holidays. Sr. Quiroga and Mr. Lazear appealed to the 
national Minister of Education, Dr. Alvarez. The Min- 
ister, a Roman Catholic himself, had been impressed 
with American principles of religious liberty while he 
studied in the United States. When he heard of the 
Boyaca decree, Dr. Alvarez found it contrary to certain 
international agreements and, in consultation with other 
ministers, succeeded in having it nullified. 


UN Official Lists Korean Relief Needs 

Colonel Alfred G. Katzin, personal representative of 
Trygve Lie in Korea, told the UN that Korea’s relief 
needs in order of importance will be: 

(1) medical supplies; 

(2) warm clothing and blankets; 

(3) transportation: UN will rebuild bridges for 
army needs. For civilians, motor transport—the usual 
mode of travel—and roads will be needed. 

Shelter, he added, can be improvised from mud and 
straw, but wood is needed for roofs and protection 
against Korea’s cold winter. 

Church mission groups are working together on the 
problem of szeing that donated supplies reach the Ko- 
rean refugees who desperately need them. Meanwhile, 
gifts of money can be used by the missionaries to pur- 
chase rice for distribution. The rice crop of Korea was 
not destroyed, but since no general rationing and dis- 
tribution system has been established yet, large groups, 
including many Christians, are in great need of food. 


Shares Sold to Buy Mission Hospital Equipment 

Operating tables, surgical knives, and sterilizers are 
being exhibited in Presbyterian churches in America to 
help raise money for foreign mission hospitals. “Shares” 
in the exhibited equipment are “sold” to interested buy- 
ers, and the funds raised help to meet the Board of 
Foreign Missions Medical Emphasis goal for 1950. 

A year ago the Medical Emphasis goal of $500,000 
was set. Then it was estimated that that amount would 
be needed, over and above regular appropriations, to 
modernize the Presbyterian work at fifty hospitals in 
fifteen countries and to contribute the Presbyterian 
share in interdenominational work carried on in such 
important medical centers as Cheeloo in China, Vellore 
and Ludhiana in India, and Severance in Korea. Now 
Severance, badly damaged by the war, needs more funds 
for rebuilding. 


“First Hand Observer” in China 

Darius Leander Swann, who went to China in 1948 
to teach in the University of Nanking’s foreign language 
department, finds himself “a fascinated first-hand ob- 
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server of that tradition-bound country’s major political 
upheavel.” 

Born in Amelia, Virginia, he was graduated from 
Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, and after semi- 
nary was ordained a min- 
ister. He did church work 
in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and at the Church 
of the Master in New 
York City, before going 
to China as a Presbyter- 
ian foreign missionary. 

Mr. Swann, identify- 
ing himself with the re- 
pressed classes of the country he serves, says: “I hope 
my being here says that Christ is real and effective re- 
gardless of race, nationality, or conditions. This is a 
necessary part of the faith and life and witness of the 
Church. We see in these times how severely the Church 
is being judged on these issues. Our record is no better 
than our darkest blot.” 














Delay in DP Arrivals Explained 

What About That DP Family of Ours? is a new 
pamphlet which tells Protestant sponsors why the DP 
families assigned to them have been so slow in arriving. 
The booklet, reprints of an article by Dr. J. L. Hooper, 
explains the complications and technicalities that con- 
front a displaced person seeking to come to America. 
Under the 1950 DP law. a total of 341,000 DP 
units, made up of 852,000 persons, will be admitted. 
The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has pledged a: total 
of 3,000 DP unit assurances. The pamphlet is available 
from the joint Committee on Resettlement, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


The Dancing Cow, as Seen From India 

Jeanne Carruthers, of the Presbyterian medical cen- 
ter at Miraj, India, distributes to the hospital patients 
American periodicals, especially those with colorful il- 
lustrations. One day she gave an American farm maga- 
zine to an old farmer who could not read. She explained 
to him that the pictures were of farms in America. He 
had opened the magazine to a Borden advertisement 
which showed Elsie the Cow dancing in a frilly apron 
with flowers in her hair. In a hoarse whisper, he asked, 
“Do you really have cows like that in America?” 


Churches Offer Help to Point Four Program 

Foreign mission boards in U.S.A. and Canada are 
ready to make available their experience and equipment 
to the State Department’s Point Four program and to 
the UN’s technical assistance program. The Foreign 
Missions Conference, in which the Presbyterian Church 
and many other denominations participate, has or- 
ganized a new committee to cooperate with the UN 
and U.S. A. programs. The new group will work in two 
directions: first to send to the Church mission boards 
facts about Point Four and UN technical assistance, 
and second to indicate to the State Department and the 
U.N. how missions might make their experience avail- 
able to government agencies. 
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A new patient is received by a nurse at McCormick Hospital in Chiengmai, Thailand. The medical science of the western 
world has penetrated deeply into ancient lands in the slightly more than a century that Christian churches have been train- 









ing and sending missionaries with a special gift—the art of heal ing. This picture was taken 500 miles up-river from Bangkok, 
the capital city of Thailand. Nevertheless, over half of the people in the world still live beyond the reach of a doctor. r 


“THAT THEY MIGHT HAVE LIFE” 








The witch doctor is the only physician in much of Although most of them are Moslems, desert-dwelling Bed- 

Africa. He believes that disease is caused by evil spirits ouins benefit from the Christian hospital at Deir-ez-Zore | b 
which must be exercised by elaborate rites, no help when on the banks of the Euphrates River. Here three Arabs o 
patients need penicillin, or surgery, or expert § care. watch a friend receive a transfusion with expert care. pl 
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This hut in’ an African jungle is a wayside dispensary, 
an outpost of medical progress. In early medical m 
doctors had to content themselves with these faci 
They dispensed simple remedies, rarely attempted surgery. 


Today in many parts of the world modern hospitals like 
this one at Lahore, Pakistan, exist because Ch ans 
obeyed their Master’s command, “Go . . . heal the sick.” For 
new medical work, our Church asked for $500,000 in 1950. 


Medical Emphasis Year focuses attention on missions overseas 


This mission plane in Brazil has just saved a man’s life 
by bringing him 500 miles to a hospital, and the doctor 
to treat him, 500 miles from another direction. More air- 
planes would extend further the healing arm of the Church. 
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In Guatemala, this mobile unit—a miniature hospital on 
wheels—brings medical attention to villages over a wide- 
spread area. In Africa, a dental mobile unit distributed 
second-hand dentures donated by former users in America. 
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Patient at Hackett Medical Center, Canton, China, listens 
to program of music, Bible reading, and Christian sermons 
broadcast over hospital amplifying system. All is done 
“that they might have life and have it more abundantly.” 


Woman learns weaving as occupational therapy at Chieng- 
mai leprosarium, Thailand. In all, our Church has 74 
hospitals abroad, and 73 doctors. But besides these doctors, 
appointed here, many native physicians serve the missions. 


There are now Presbyterian Missions in 14 Nations 


* 


The mobile unit doctor had to tell this woman it was too late to save her. “Why didn’t you come sooner?” Dr. asked. 


“Why didn’t YOU come sooner?” she replied, “I've been here all the time.” Millions might say the same—too late. 
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I. WAS A HOT SUMMER NIGHT, and scores 
of Negro children sat jammed together 
on porches and stoops in a congested area 
of Philadelphia. They were listening to a 
vivacious little gentleman telling them of 
“a beautiful city with streets of gold.” 

“There’s no darkness there,” he said, 
“nobody that steals, nobody that cheats 
up there, nobody that will make war. 
There are so many people up there you 
can’t count them. You know how they got 
there? Because of Jesus. He loved every- 
vody, especially little children like you. 
He said, ‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ” 

The speaker was the Reverend Dr. 
Benjamin F, Glasco, pastor of the Berean 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. As- 
sisting him was the African-born Reverend 
David O. Shodekeh, supply pastor of Mc- 
Dowell Memorial Presbyterian Church. 
They were making one of their nightly 
preaching tours for the Presbyterian Sum- 
mer Evangelistic Committee of Philadel- 
phia, now in its second half-century of 
service to the city. Though the program 
was beamed at children, adults also 
crowded around the two men. 

Of the Committee's many activities, its 
outdoor evangelism program is perhaps 
the most effective in bringing the gospel 
to those who never go to church. Directly 
through the summer evangelism program, 
fifteen new Presbyterian churches have 
been organized within the Presbytery. 
Every weekday in the summer, teams of 
ministers with theological student assist- 
ants go out in the Committee’s two black 
sound trucks with portable public address 
systems. In the daytime, one team visits 
the large industrial plants to bring mes- 
sages and gospel music to the workers dur- 
ing lunch and leisure periods. In the eve- 
ning two other teams go out to thick- 
ly-populated neighborhoods and shopping 
districts. 

The evangelists usually speak briefly, 
play gospel music (the Committee owns 
more than one hundred recordings of 
hymns), and distribute leaflets. They do 
not try to take people out of their own 
churches and make them Presbyterians. 
Rather, they urge church attendance—in 
any church. People with no church af- 
filiations are of course invited to join the 
Presbyterian churches in their specific 
neighborhoods. 

Magnetic Dr. Glasco has an audience- 
attracting technique all his own. While 
the last measure of a hymn is being 
broadcast over the public address system 
and dozens of curious children are peering 
inside the truck and staring from stoops 
and windows, he calls his audience to at- 
tention, sometimes using his assistant— 
tall, husky Mr. Shodekeh—as a lure: 

“Boys and girls, come this way, please. 
This is your meeting. You've heard a lot 
about Africa. Tonight we have a real live 
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Quitting-time at Philco. Evangelists James Patton (left) and the Reverend Carl 
Anderson distribute gospel leaflets, while hymn recordings play from truck. 


CURBSTONE PREACHERS 


By MURIEL K. STEFFY 
A different style of evangelism proves itself in the 
summertime day-and-night tours conducted on the 


busiest street corners of industrial Philadelphia 





Philco employees Mary Smith and George Barr, company guard, discuss one of ' 
the leaflets which evangelists Patton and Anderson handed out during lunch hour. 
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“And tell your friends about Jesus,” says the Reverend William O. Jackson, Bap- 
tist minister substituting for vacationing Dr. Glasco. At right is gospel truck. 











African-born Reverend David O. Shodekeh explains meaning of leaflets to 
shyly curious mother during program on a south Philadelphia street corner. 
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African here to talk to you. Reverend 
Shodekeh, who was born in Africa, will 
speak to you boys and girls.” 

Automobile horns, sirens, and other 
street sounds constantly compete with the 
speakers. Audiences also are sometimes 
noisy. When his listeners are distracted, 
Dr. Glasco weaves the cause of the dis- 
traction into his message. 

One evening the curses of a drunken 
woman threatened to break up the meet- 
ing. Dr. Glasco approached her, put his 
arm around her, and said, “Honey, I’m go- 
ing to pray for you. We must love people 
who've lost their way. Children, this wom- 
an is not herself. It’s liquor that makes 
her this way.” 

The devil, says Dr. Glasco, referring 
to the many interruptions, is present in 
some form or another at almost every 
meeting, “but we try to overcome him.” 

Using the other gospel truck at night 
are the Reverend Robert Harvey, pastor 
of the Falls of Schuylkill Presbyterian 
Church, and his assistant, William Herd 
(P.L., News of Youth, Sept. 16, ’50). 
Messrs. Harvey and Herd visit the shop- 
ping districts, reaching perhaps a greater 
cross-section of Philadelphians than do 
the other more specialized teams. They 
sometimes distribute two thousand leatlets 
in one evening and talk with twenty-tive 
or thirty passers-by who stop to comment 
or to ask questions. 

One shopper, a Presbyterian woman, ap- 
proached Mr. Harvey to tell him that she’s 
“glad the Presbyterian Church is going 
into action and doing something to spread 
the Word, instead of just talking.” 

The daytime industrial team also 
reaches a diverse group, representative of 
many faiths. The Reverend Carl Ander- 
son, pastor of Great Valley Presbyterian 
Church, in Malvern, Pa., and his theo- 
logical student assistant, James Patton, 
do little preaching. They concentrate on 
music. The evangelists believe that work- 
ers relaxing at lunch would rather listen 
to music than be preached at. “The music 
has its own message,” says Mr. Anderson. 

Although most of the workers welcome, 
or passively put up with, the hymns and 
short gospel stories, some are resentful. 
Some workers, sitting along the street 
curbs eating their lunches, joke about the 
gospel truck. One of these approached Mr. 
Anderson one day, asked for some tracts, 
and began laughingly thrusting them at 
his friend. “Here,” he jested, “this is what 
you need.” 

But there are more encouraging reac- 
tions. The personnel director of one large 
plant wrote in a letter to the Presbytery 
office, ““We enjoy very much your religious 
services . . . Your capable staff seems to 
have an honesty of purpose which cannot 
fail to penetrate. We hope you will con- 
tinue to make your visits a habit.” 

The gospel teams are especially happy 
when individuals tell them that the serv- 
ices are helpful. At one plant which the in- 
dustrial team frequently visits, an em- 
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ployee has several times humbly given the 
men small sums of money because the pro- 
grams “help me.” (Money is never so- 
licited publicly.) 

Mr. Anderson and Mr. Patton go about 
their duties informally. They work in their 
shirt sleeves, chat with the employees, and 
present their messages quite simply. 

“Hello, fellows,” Anderson usually be- 
gins. “This is your open-air cathedral.” 

Sometimes he closes a program with 
“So long, fellows. Take it easy. It’s pretty 
hot. Hope the Phillies win today.” 

The Summer Evangelistic Commit- 
tee is active in programs other than curb- 
stone evangelism. It aids scores of vacation 
Bible schools, has religious posters dis- 
played in factories, sponsors tent meet- 
ings, supports for five months of the year 
the Presbyterian Eighth Street Wayside 
Mission, conducts evening worship serv- 
ices around the front doors of Presbyter- 
tian churches, and provides laboratory 
work for seminary students who assist on 
the gospel trucks and visit the homes of 
persons who do not attend any church. 
Lawyer Edward J. Griffiths, an elder in 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, is current 
Committee chairman. 

At the beginning of each summer, the 
Summer Evangelistic Committee is com- 
pletely reorganized. While its sole reason 
for existence is evangelism, it in no way 
interferes with the Presbytery’s New Life 
Committee. Rather it supplements the 
New Life Committee during the summer 
months when that group is less active. 

The men who make up the Summer 
Evangelistic Committee are elected from 
both the Presbytery and the Presbyterian 
Social Union. Those from the Social Union 
are laymen, while the rest of the number 
are ministers and laymen from the Pres- 
bytery. Money for the Committee is pro- 
vided by the Social Union and by in- 
terested individuals and churches. 


Te COMMITTEE began as a laymen’s 
movement more than half a century ago, 
when the renowned evangelist Dwight L. 
Moody spoke at a meeting of Philadelphia 
laymen of the Presbyterian Social Union. 
So persuasively did he urge that such a 
group be organized that his hearers formed 
the Summer Evangelistic Committee. 

Success of the Committee is best ex- 
pressed by the men who go around the 
city on the gospel trucks. Dr. Glasco says 
he has heard almost 3,500 persons confess 
Christ on the streets in the nine years he’s 
been doing outdoor evangelism work for 
the Committee. One of the things he is 
happiest about is that often during serv- 
ices, children tell him they first became 
interested in following Christ during pre- 
Vious visits of the gospel truck. 

Mr. Anderson in his tour of industrial 
plants estimates that almost 25,000 per- 
sons hear the gospel from his truck each 
week. Quite naturally he thinks that 
“every presbytery ought to have such a 
committee.” 
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Children listen as Dr. Glasco preaches: “We’re here on the streets to get lit- 
tle boys and girls to love Jesus so that they may go to heaven and never die.” 
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tHE BABY soom 


Through depressions and war, they have 
kept on coming. Population experts were 
fooled by a changed attitude in parents 








By JOHN KR. SCOTFORD 


AS EMINENT social scientist chuckled. 
“The girls,” he told me, “have made 
complete fools out of the population ex- 
perts.” 

He said that the careful prognostica- 
tions of our future birthrate formerly ac- 
cepted as established truth have been 
swept into the waste basket by a flood of 
babies. 

When the baby boom began, about ten 
years ago, the statisticians defended their 
drooping curves, on the ground that the 
growing crop of babies was only a phe- 
nomenon of war, quite usually found in a 
war period. It would soon subside, they 
said, and would make no real difference in 
their computations. 

But the facts have mocked their claims. 
The postwar decline in the activities of 
the stork are hardly noticeable. During 
the last decade the nation experienced the 
largest numerical growth in its history 
without any significant immigration, and 
in the face of widely disseminated infor- 
mation on birth control. The birthrate 
forecasters, people who thought “planned 
parenthood” really meant planned child- 
lessness that would ruin the nation, are 
in the doghouse together. Their guesses 
did not work out. 

What we are confronted with is not a 
statistical accident but a spiritual revolu- 
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tion. The attitude of Americans toward 
parenthood has definitely changed. 

The attitudes of the 1920’s and ’30’s 
seem strangely archaic today. In fashion- 
able quarters then, the one-child or no- 
child family was the mode. More than two 
children was “plebeian,”’ and if your 
friends had a third, you charitably as- 
sumed No. 3 was a “non-budgeted sur- 
prise.” 


Is THOSE bays, Mrs. Gray was rather 
typical of an important segment of Amer- 
ican life. She married in 1922, and kept 
her job so she and her husband could buy 
a house. Then, because anyone who didn’t 
own a car was a self-confessed failure, she 
continued to work until they bought a car. 
But what good was an automobile without 
someplace to drive to? So, Mrs. Gray held 
onto her job, and they acquired a cottage 
at the seashore. Too late, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray discovered that the appetite for 
things a couple must have before starting 
a family can be insatiable. They achieved 
the conventional ambitions of their day— 
but they never had a child. 

A happier experience, also familiar 
twenty years ago, was that of a woman 
who said, “I hated the idea of a baby—I 
just didn’t want one. But when Barbara 
came, I loved her more than I thought 
I'd ever love anyone.” But who doesn’t 
remember the father-of-one who said, “I 
wouldn't take a million for the one we've 


got, but I wouldn’t have another one if 
you paid me a million?” 

Today attitudes are drastically differ- 
ent. Not long ago a college student, asked 
to what vocation she aspired, replied, “My 
real ambition is the propagation of the 
species”’—a refreshing change from the 
time when many college women felt that 
rearing children was a menial chore, to be 
endured, perhaps, but somehow beneath 
their status 

At this point it is interesting to note 
that the larger share of the baby boom 
is accounted for by the college-trained— 
precisely the group that sociologists feared 
was committing ‘biological suicide. 

The attitude of men, too, has changed. 
Fathers are forgetting the old distinctions 
between the masculine and the feminine 
roles in the family. At schools for prospec- 
tive parents—a significant development in 
education—it is reported that the men an- 
swer all the questions, including those on 
pre-natal care. They baby-sit, push bug- 
gies, administer pablum and—most im- 
portant of all, they enjoy their babies. 


Few COUPLES TODAY seem satisfied with 
one or even two children. They are un- 
abashed in their ambition to have “a real 
family.” It looks as though the three- 
child family would become the American 
average, but the popularity of the book 
and movie, Cheaper By the Dozen, sug- 
gests that some valiant souls will seek to 
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emulate the well-loved Gilbraiths. At any 
rate there are no foreseeable indications 
of a decline in our birthrate. 

Why the change? The cause is hardly 
a brightened outlook for a tranquil world. 
In the middle 1930’s, most of us knew at 
least one young wife who said it wasn’t 
fair to bring a child into a world with a 
depression and lowering warclouds. Yet 
today, with the atom bomb hanging like 
the sword of Damocles over us all, and 
Communism even a greater threat than 
Hitler was, that argument is seldom voiced 
and rarely heeded. 


Yeune PARENTS OF TODAY, drawing from 
somewhere a faith in life and a desire to 
perpetuate it, are creating a new attitude 
toward parenthood and a new kind of 
family. “How times have changed,” a 
middle-aged mother reported. ““My daugh- 
ter sent me the good news that she was 
‘expecting’ on a postal card.” Instead of 
the secrecy and embarrassment that once 
surrounded this topic, sending women into 
solitary “confinement” during pregnancy, 
we now see mothers-to-be unabashedly 
and truly “expectant,” continuing their 
normal rounds of the community as long 
as they can. 

Another significant change is that the 
modern girl is unafraid. And the mitiga- 
tion of the physical pangs of childbirth is 
only part of the story. An authority on 
child welfare claims that the dissipation 
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of the folklore of childbirth is even more 
important than the improvement in ob- 
stetrics. The current crop of young wom- 
en simply laugh at the old wives’ tales that 
used to intimidate first-time mothers. 


Family Life Today 

And young parents today really enjoy 
their children when they come. They are 
not afraid of them, and do not feel the 
need of maintaining their dignity. The 
current doctrine is that babies simply 
cannot have too much love. Mothers, and 
fathers, too, get right down on the floor 
with junior and make like characters out 
of Walt Disney. One exultant girl reports 
“David has never yet really crossed me” 
—an implication of an intimacy of which 
other generations did not dream. 

Modern psychology is making the re- 
lations between parents and children in- 
creasingly natural. No longer do mother 
and father have to strain to “set an ex- 
ample”; the kids have their number any- 
how, so why struggle to create a false im- 
pression? The ideal now is for parents 
and children to just live together—the 
more intimately the better. This is far 
more conducive to happy families than 
the old roles of dominating father and 
omniscient mother who in all situations 
had “to know best.” There is less nervous 
strain under this new arrangement, and 
more fun. 

Perhaps then the root reason why most 











parents want more children today is that 
they have such a good time with those 
they already have. A woman who has 
adopted three children, and whose home 
sometimes resembles bedlam, recently 
wrote, “The other day somebody let me 
tend a little baby. I'd forgotten how much 
fun it really is. You know, if someone 
came along and offered me another child, 
I'd have an awful time turning it down.” 


Bor THERE ARE OTHER FACTORS in the 
baby boom. One is that the mother who 
has been an only child herself is deter- 
mined not to inflict this fate on anyone 
else. She knows too much about its lone- 
liness and frustration, remembers how she 
had to strike out for herself among con- 
temporaries, and learn painfully the so- 
cial skills that luckier children gained nat- 
urally with their brothers and sisters. 

And women are discovering, gradually, 
how to combine motherhood and a career 
without having their ambitions and their 
children seriously inhibiting each other. 
This means that women of trained intel- 
ligence can have complete lives. Thus the 
advantages of spinsterhood—or married 
childlessness—are diminishing, the bless- 
ings of motherhood becoming more abun- 
dant. Many problems in this area remain 
to be solved, but we are working toward a 
day when neither a woman’s vocational 
aspirations nor her desire for children need 
be frustrated. 
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“The SICKLE) 
or the CROSS’’| 





A Gripping Film on a Timely Theme: 


CHRISTIANITY vs. COMMUNISM 


Here is a power-packed film that's as 
timely as today’s headlines . . . a story of 
the “cold” war between Christianity and 





itheistic Communism. Every American... 
freedom-loving man and woman 
; should see this challenging drama. 

Critics acclaim its bold treatment . . . audi- | 


every 


ences are thrilled by its smashing realism. 
Chrilling entertainment with a wholesome 
message. Freedoms Foundation award win- 
ner. Running time 78 minutes. Book ‘The 





Sickle or the Cross” now from your local }} 
film distributor or write us for further 
information ... Dept. PL. 


LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


3558 S. Jefferson St. Louis 18, Mo. 











Christmas Gifts 
for Christians 


A POCKET PRAYER BOOK 


By Ralph S. Cushman. Prayers, 
Scripture quotations, and 
poems by Bishop Cushman. 
Black leatherette binding, 35 
cents per copy, 3 


ing and gold 
edges, 50 cents 
per copy. 





- THE POCKET BOOK OF FAITH 


A companion book to A Pocket 
Prayer Book, containing Scrip- 
ture quotations, prayers, a 
peems, all emphasizing faith. 
Blue leatherette binding, 35 
cents per copy, 3 for $1.00. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS 
CHILDRENS PRAYERS 


and for special 


trated. Bound 
cloth 


copies for $1.00. 





COVER CASE 
for THE UPPER ROOM 


Black processed leather, 
with owner's name in- 
scribed in gold, $1.00 each. 
Give exact name to be in- 
scribed. 


Order Today for Christmas 
* THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 
NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 





By Lucy Gray Kendall. 
Prayers for daily use 
occa- 
sions, beautifully illus- 
in blue 
stamped with 
old, 35 cents per copy, 
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You give to Princeton Seminary a sum of 
money ($100 or more), and in return the 
Seminary gives to the person you name a 
substantial Annuity Pension each year as 
long as he lives. The payments will come 
every Christmas Season—never late, never 


less—so long as your friend shall live. 


But you do more than make a gift to a 


friend; you also make an investment in 
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youth. Four hundred young people in train- 
ing as Ministers and Missionaries will match 
your gift of money with their Gift of Life 
to Christ and His Cause. 

And to the end of time, your gift, made 
immortal in an endless chain of witnesses, 
will tell the Story of Christmas to all the 


world. 


Send the coupon today for full information. 





| James K. Quay, PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
| 61 Mercer Street, Princeton, New Jersey 

| Send me details of a Christmas Annuity Pension for $...........c.ssssssesssesseesseseseesceeee 
| Age of person to receive the Pension 

| 

| Sea scissile 

| 

l Address 

! 

| City State 
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THE BABY BOOM 


(Continued from page 27) 


My child welfare friend states that 
among the great gains coming out of 
World War II were the lowering of the 
age of marriage and the spirit in which 
young couples approach parenthood. Ob- 
viously, the younger couples are when 
they marry, the more babies they can 
have. 

Not so obvious is a possible corollary— 
that one reason for marrying early is to 
have more children. We suspect that there 
is more to this than one might think. The 
years of war perhaps quickened the in- 
stinct for survival of the species. In any 
case, it seems not unlikely that many men 
who lived through the invasion of Europe, 
or the island-hopping in the Pacific, now 
seek more serious ends in life than did the 
generation that counted the car and the 
seashore cottage as the highest goals. Per- 
haps, again, the economic ups-and-downs 
of the past twenty years, and the dimin- 
ishing dollar of the past ten, have made 
people look more to human relationships 
for happiness, less to possessions. 

New Faith 

There will be endless speculation on the 
causes of the baby boom and its signif- 
icance. But one thing it certainly does 
show—the young marrieds of today are 
not the timid souls, spiritless and pre- 
maturely old, that some writers have pic- 
tured. To produce the bumper crop of 
babies in the face of the war and post-war 
occupations, the housing shortage, the in- 
flation, and the threat of another war—at 
precisely the time when science made it 
easy to avoid having children—argues a 
vitality and faith that many had thought 
had gone from our race. Where are those 
who said, only yesterday, that our youth 
were frightened and over-cautious, afraid 
to take risks and too weak to shoulder re- 
sponsibility ? 


W: CAN HARDLY CLAIM that the faith 
sustaining all these young people is speciti- 
cally Christian. For many it is, no doubt, 
and for others it is not. But it must be, at 
very least, a resilient faith in life and in 
the future which many of us had feared 
destroyed by the depression and the war. 

In a dour mood Francis Bacon wrote, 
“He that hath wife and children hath 
given hostages to fortune; for they are 
impediments to great enterprises.” 

Defiance 

Apparently young parents of today do 
not agree. In having children they are 
hurling defiance at fortune. In these most 
unstable times, the family itself is a great 
enterprise. Perpetuating, through their 
children, the qualities and ideas our young 
parents believe in is a project demanding 
their best in devotion, daring, ingenuity 
—and faith. 
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How Shall We Pray? 


Our prayers should be Christian, imaginative, 


definite and regular 


By DAVID A. MacLENNAN 


The last in a series of three articles on prayer 


i AND I and all men who believe 
that ultimate reality is spiritual have 
access to incalculable power. Release of 
this tremendous energy can effect changes 
in the realm of persons as profound, if 
less spectacular and measurable, as that 
produced by nuclear fission of the atom. 
Have not scientists such as Alexis Carrel, 
psychologists such as William James, lab- 
oratory technicians whom we call saints, 
made such claims for this power? It is the 
power upon which we lay hold. the energy 
that is released in and through us by 
prayer. 

Perhaps, as the late Charles Steinmetz 
held, general acknowledgment and use of 
spiritual forces must wait until scientific 
research in the spiritual world demon- 
strates the validity of high religion’s 
claims. But we who are Christians need 
not wait. ‘Men ought always pray,” said 
our supreme authority. Indeed if men do 
not pray who admit prayer’s efficacy, they 
faint and falter beneath the load thrust 
upon minds and spirits in this “age be- 
tween the ages.” 

Rufus Jones, Quaker and spiritual lead- 
er of the universal Church. was sure that 
to be Christ’s follower is to be a trans- 
mitter of spiritual power. How to fulfill 
our functions as a transmitter? This is the 
question before the house, your house and 
mine. How shall we pray so that infinite 
power is released to illuminate the dark- 
hess where human spirits grope? How con- 
duct the invisible energies of God so that 
our minds and the minds of our human 
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comrades attain the mind of Christ? One 
who is in the elementary grades of school 
of Christ may not presume to give ade- 
quate answer. Here are a few simple sug- 
gestions for those who like the writer move 
on what a Scottish author calls “the lower 
levels of prayer.” 

First, we can be Christian in our pray- 
ers. Expressed in New Testament terms 
this is to pray in the name of Jesus Christ, 
“through Jesus Christ our Lord.” This 
means that we are to screen our petitions 
by all that we know of God’s self-revela- 
tion in Christ. Certain demands that rise 
easily, often passionately, to my mind and 
lips will be rejected as contrary to his will 
and interpretation of God’s character and 
purpose. Among the papers of a former 
member of the British parliament was 
found a written prayer. From it we con- 
clude that this gentleman believed in pray- 
er, prayed earnestly and long. We may 
conclude also that he failed to pray Chris- 
tianly. After buying an estate cheaply be- 
cause it had been flooded, and after having 
the property drained at public expense, 
he prayed: 

“O Lord, Thou knowest I have an estate 
in the county of London and likewise that 
I have lately purchased an estate in the 
county of Essex. I beseech Thee to pre- 
serve the counties of Essex and Middlesex 
from fire and earthquake and, as I have a 
mortgage in Hertford, I beg Thee to have 
an eye of compassion on that county also. 
As for the rest of the counties, Thou may- 
est deal with them as Thou pleasest.” 


Does it not seem at least rough justice 
that this worthy finished his earthly course 
financially bankrupt? He was already 
morally insolvent when he prayed in that 
fashion. Perhaps we are not like this man, 
and yet—are not our prayers short-cir- 
cuited by selfishness no less reprehensible? 
To pray as Christ’s disciples is to ask for 
those gifts of the Spirit which the New 
Testament celebrates, to seek the develop- 
ment in others of their best possibilities, 
to share with God the vision and the toil 
whereby he may achieve his purpose for 
his human family. Not by any stretch of 
piety can selfishness be sterilized; thank 
God that by submitting ourselves and our 
wants to Him this selfishness can be re- 
placed by more Christ-like insights and at- 
titudes. 


Ler US BE imaginative in our prayers. 
How it helps to picture the strong Son of 
God and compassionate Lord actually 
present as we tune in to the vastness of in- 
finite wisdom and love! If, as John Rus- 
kin held, we should read the Gospel nar- 
rative picturing ourselves present when 
Christ dealt with individuals and groups, 
we may well do similarly in prayer. Dr. 
F. W. Boreham once told of an elderly 
Christian confined to bed through chronic 
illness. To his pastor he confessed the un- 
reality which marked his practice of the 
Presence. His minister suggested that he 
place an empty chair beside his bed and 
picture the Divine Physician seated on it. 
The old man found the simple suggestion 
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“The Gest Investment 
of them all” 


That is what a prominent attorney recently 
remarked about an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement found among the papers 
of a client. It so happened he himself was 
heavily invested in A.B.S. Annuity Agree- 
ments. Many lawyers and business men are— 
for these excellent reasons: 

SAFETY: Full reserve of ali annuity gifts are 
maintained, Payments to annuitants have been 
made regularly for more than 100 years. 
SECURITY: Steady income (as high as 7%) 
begins immediately, never varies, is guaran- 
teed for life, and is partially tax exempt. 
SATISFACTION: All profits from this enterprise 
go to help a single, unchanging, essential 
Christian Cause—the world-wide distribution 
of the Bible “without note or comment.” 
Send today for the interesting FREE booklet, 
“A Gift That Lives?” which tells how you can 
give and receive generously at the same time. 


ote te eee ee ee, eee ai 
| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY WITHOUT FAIL! } 
| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ! 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
1 Please send me, without obligation, your } 
1 booklet 41PL entitled “A Gift That Lives.” ! 
, Name 1 
i | 
1 Address \ 
! l 
t City Zone 1 
! ! 
{ State 1 
rrr tT ttt??? eee ee ee ae aw 
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HOW SHALL WE PRAY? 


surprisingly helpful. When the final sum- 
mons came, his dear ones told the minister 
that his friend was found with his out- 
stretched arm resting on the chair beside 
his bed. If a strong sense of His abiding 
presence is to be ours in life as in death, 
why not use the imagination God gives us 
and which devotional study of the Gospels 
can kindle, to visualize Him, whom having 
not seen, we love? 

Imagination can do this further great 
service for our prayers. Based on knowl- 
edge of world needs and the world serv- 
ice enterprise of our Church, it can ex- 
pand our intercessions, push back horizons 
from parish to planet, and activate our 
wills to help God answer our prayers for 
the redemption of mankind. “The field is 
the world,” Christ taught. Do we believe 
it sufficiently to have this concept control 
our prayers as well as our pocketbooks? 


A THIRD AID to becoming effective trans- 
mitters of spiritual power is to be definite 
in our prayers. Doubtless our gracious God 
can use even our vague petitions: “Bless 
the sick with Thy healing. Help those who 
do not know Thee to come to a saving 
knowledge of Thy grace.” More potent 
surely is to follow our great exemplar in 
praying for particular persons. “Simon 
Peter,’ he said to the big fisherman, “I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail 
/not.” “Holy Father,” John reports the 
Savior as praying, “I pray not for the 
world, but for these whom Thou hast 
given me.” In obedience to His example, 
Dr. Leslie Weatherhead instructs his City 
Temple congregation to pray for particular 
| individuals whom he knows. He cites im- 
| pressive results. This Christian psycho- 
| therapist is sure that many cures are ex- 
| plicable only on the basis of definite cor- 
| porate prayer, proving that such prayer 
| is not a means of overcoming God's will- 
| ingness. What if such intercessory activity 
lon our part produced a spiritual atmos- 
phere for a weakened spirit akin to the 
| physical “climate” created by an oxygen 
| tent surrounding a patient? 

In Arthur John Gossip’s little exposi- 
| tion of the devotional life, In The Secret 
| Place of the Most High, Dr. Gossip tells 
| of “the bravest man I ever knew in 

World War I, suddenly saying ‘Why is it 
that sometimes when my nerves are twang- 
ing and twittering, all that is gone, and I 
am as unconcerned as if I were sitting by 
the fireside at home?’ In my surprise, I 
hazarded, ‘May it not be that someone is 
praying for you?’ Whereat, rapping out 
an oath, he answered, ‘Of course. You are 
perfectly right. It will be my mother.’ ”’ 
He had “inside information” that the 
definite prayer of a Christian soul availeth 
much. 

Let theologians dismiss such petitions 
as inconsequential and even unworthy; at 
|least the person praying is not lost in 
|} a fog of generalizations or anonymity. 





Moreover few need to be told that 
prayer to be effective needs to be regular- 
ly made. “Men ought always to pray,” 
even when the prayers are not made ar- 
ticulate in speech. Prayer can be an at- 
titude, a slant of the soul, as well as a 
verbal expression of desires. A beloved 
former teacher at Yale Divinity School, 
Dr. Henry Hallam Tweedy, wrote a noble 
hymn, “O Gracious Father of Mankind,” 
which includes these lines: 

“Thou dost not wait till human speech 

Thy gifts divine implore; 

Our dreams, our aims, our work, our 

lives 

Are pray’rs Thou lovest more. 

Our best is but Thyself in us, 

Our highest thought Thy will; 

To hear Thy voice we need but love 

And listen, and be still.” 

Patently, gloriously true are Dr. 
Tweedy’s words. Nevertheless, at the stage 
most of us have reached, we must set and 
keep definite daily times for our rendez- 
vous with God. “Evening, and morning, 
and at noon, will I pray,” resolves the 
psalmist. Some who are, as the Scots say, 
“far ben’—deeply in the house where 
Christ dwells—may not need such dis- 
cipline. Most of us do. We may be Cal- 
vinists in theology; we need to be Meth- 
odists in spiritual exercises. 


Pray AS CHRISTIANS, pray imaginatively, 
pray with definiteness, pray regularly. 
These are elementary and to most Chris- 
tians obvious. Here is another elementary, 
obvious and frequently neglected rule all 
the spiritual experts endorse: let us pray 
receptively. [f—as I deeply believe—pray- 
er is a two-way inter-communication sys- 
tem, we must listen as well as speak. Too 
often the response of young Samuel, 
“Speak Lord, for Thy servant heareth,” is 
reversed, and our attitude is, “Hear, Lord, 
for Thy servant speaketh.” Our Master 
assured us that we will not be heard for 
our much—speaking. Nor will we hear 
what God the Lord will speak if we are 
not receptive, quietly expectant. “Be still.” 
Hush, my soul, thy clamor and agitation 
that he may speak whose words are often 
winged insights and luminous thoughts. 
These cannot lodge in our consciousness 
nor lighten our darkness if we are forever 
talking, even to God. 

And always, as transmitters, let us pro- 
ceed upon our indispensable ministry of 
prayer assured, as St. Augustine saw, that 
“without us God will not, and without 
God, we cannot.” 
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Church-Related Colleges Face 
Tough Financial Problem 


Church-related liberal arts colleges in 
Minnesota are facing a tough financial 
situation, according to a recent survey 
conducted by the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Six of the eleven colleges which took 
part in the newspaper’s poll said they are 
now operating with a budget deficit. All 
eleven schools reported they have in- 
creased their tuition fees in the last ten 
years. The increases range from a 44 per 
cent rise up to 233 per cent. Three of the 
colleges raised tuition fees again this year. 
Right now such fees are as high as they 
can go without keeping out worthy stu- 
dents, ten of the eleven schools said. 

“If the costs of operation continue to 
rise,” one college president wrote, “pri- 
vate colleges cannot continue to give the 
service they wish to, as they will have to 
raise tuition costs beyond what average 
people can afford. Then they would be 
serving only a wealthy clientele—which 
by and large they do not wish.” 

Although the colleges had enrollment 
increases after World War II, operating 
costs have skyrocketed. Dr. Edgar Carl- 
son, president of Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, Lutheran School in St. Peter, said 
that although enrollment there had in- 
creased 130 per cent in the last ten years, 
operating costs increased 262 per cent in 
the same period. 

Faculty salaries have had to be raised. 
Some of the colleges started retirement 
and pension funds for staff members. 
Non-academic salaries are up. House- 
keeping expenses have soared. 

In 1944 it Macalester 


cost College, 








| 


Presbyterian-related school in St. Paul, 
$12,500 to heat its buildings. In 1949-50 
it cost $20,000. The same college turned 
out a college catalog in 1944 for $1,183. 
This year the bill was $3,800. 

Nevertheless, only one of the eleven 
colleges would want subsidies from the 
state or federal government, although 
seven would favor direct federal scholar- 
ships to students. Most of the colleges are 
counting on large gifts as the way out and 
are looking toward private corporations 
for help. 

One educator said, “No business group 
has as yet indicated any recognition of 
the fact that private colleges cannot per- 
manently cope with competition from 
state-supported colleges like the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota unless large private 
gifts for capital purposes and current op- 
erations are made to the private colleges. 
Corporations are the great untapped re- 
source which could save the private col- 
leges if they were minded to do so.” 


German Student to Visit 
College Student Centers 


A German student who fought in 
World War II, worked in a German hos- 
pital, taught school, toured European and 
British churches, and assisted in German 
student and Y.M.C.A. work—all before 
he was twenty-two years old—is coming 
to the United States this month to tour 
Presbyterian student centers in universi- 
ties and colleges. 

He will live with students and get ac- 
quainted with them personally in a new 
plan to make the ecumenical movement 
more real to American college young 
people. 

Sponsored by the Association of Pres- 
byterian University Pastors, he is Edzard 
Obendiek of Wuppertal, Germany. He 





Personality Profile 


Frances Dalzell 


The year 1950 has been a busy one 
for young Frances Reed Dalzell. In 
June she was graduated from Wooster 
College, Wooster, Ohio. In August she 
married Alden Dalzell. Last month the 
two young people sailed from San 
Francisco for Thailand, where they will 
work with the Presbyterian mission in 
Bangkok. Franny is to teach English 
and music; her husband will be Mis- 
sion treasurer. An outstanding violin 
player, Franny is twenty-two years old 
and one of the Presbyterian Church’s 
youngest missionaries. 
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GIVE YOUR CHURCH 
THE BELLS PREFERRED 
BY MOVIEMAKERS 


The soul-stirring church bell 
music you heard in the RKO 
film, “‘Miracle of the Bells,’ 
came from the console of a 
Stromberg-Car!lson electronic 
Carillon 


Before filming this great 
religious picture, RKO engi- 
neers spent weeks testing 
various bell tones They 
unanimously chose Stromberg-Carlson Caril- 
lons as producing the truest, most life-like 
bell tones of all instruments tested! 





Stromberg-Carlson Carillons are available 
for every church budget—ranging from a 
single-bell unit that can swing and toll—up 
to a magnificent 38-note Carillon. Several 
models with automatic or ‘“‘roll- 
amatic"’ operation 


Write for illustrated brochure 
that shows the entire selection. 


Just send a postal to Dept. 
PL-1125 Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, Rochester 3, ve 





STROMBERG-CARLSON 
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“THERE AS NOTHING FINER”@ 
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The REAL Christmas Story 


Net fiction, not fantasy, but the real Christmas 
Story right from the pages of the Bible (Luke 2), 


35 mm. FILMSTRIP IN COLOR 


6é ” 
The Shepherds Watch 
Dramatic, beautiful setting of Jesus’ birth. Orig- 
Inal full-color drawings. Three hymns included. A 
complete Christmas program. Price, $7.50. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


Choreh Screen Productions 


POST OFFICE BOX 5036 
NASHVILLE 6, TENN, 
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Religious Book Club Selection 


Christianity 
on the Frontier 
John A. Mackay 


A superb collection of essays 
which make an impressive plea 
for the missionary spirit in the 
Church. The author shows that the 
place of the Church should be the 
frontier of the spirit, whether po- 
litical. 
but especially the last. Here is an 


cultural or missionary- 

eloquent and persuasive book that 
will arouse Christians to a greater 
the 
sponsibilities which are vital to 


awareness of emotional re- 


their heritage. Among the titles 
included are “Protestantism,” “As 
Regards Freedom of Religion.” 
“Thoughts on Truth and Unity.” 
and “The Lord is the Beginning.” 


at all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave.. New York 11. N. Y. 















Folding 
Chairs 





* 
DIRECT PRICES 
To CHURCHES — 
LODGES, SCHOOLS 
CLUBS, YMCA‘S 
YWCA’‘S, HOTELS, etc. 
* 
Write for Catalog No. 225 


WO KNEE CONTACT 





MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE “Wonr0e. COMPANY INC. 


64 CHURCH STREET 


COLFAX, IOWA 


lt felia 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 

pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 

samples on request. State your 

needs and name of church. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1114 Sourn 4th St., Greenville, til 


















NEWS OF YOUTH 
will spend an average of two weeks at 
each student center he visits, and will at- 
tend classes with students, discuss the 
point of view presented by the professors, 
cat in dormitories and fraternities, con- 
duct discussions with small informal 
sroups, help students in the study pro- 
cram at the student centers, meet faculty 
£0 week-end retreats and 
conferences, address university 
groups. 

Son of a Reformed Church pastor in 


on 
and 


members, 


| Wuppertal, Germany, Ed was called into 





| 
| 
| 
| 


the German anti-aircraft service when he 
was sixteen years old. He served in the 
Ruhr area and at the Belgian frontier un- 
til he was discharged for ill health. At the 
end of the war he went back to high 
school and finished his studies. 

Planning to become a doctor, he worked 
for six months in a hospital at Essen, 
where the appalling situation of thou- 
sands of doctors waiting for jobs influ- 
enced him to study education. Two years 


|ago he began studies at the Wuppertal 


Teachers Training College, later studied in 
England, and was appointed an elemen- 
tary school teacher with a class of fifty- 
four thirteen-year-olds. 

He has taken part in church confer- 
ences in France, toured Belgian Reformed 
youth groups, visited the World Council 
of Churches’ center in Locarno, Switzer- 
land, and has met with youth groups in 
England. 

Edzard is the first European to visit 
Presbyterian student centers as represen- 
tative of a European national church 
movement. But according to the Reverend 
Harold Viehman, of the Department of 
Student Work of the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, ““We hope to have 
several more representatives in succeeding 
years. 











First North Dakota 
Youth Synod Meets 


The first youth synod meeting in the 
history of North Dakota drew eighty-six 
Presbyterian young people to Minot, early 
last month. 

The young people met in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Minot and were 
housed by members of the parish. During 
the two-day meeting. the young people 
discussed Westminster Fellowship affairs, 
adopted a set of by-laws for the operation 
of their synod, and took part in a com- 
munion service with adults attending 
meetings of the Synod and Synodical So- 
ciety of North Dakota. 


New Officers 


Among new officers elected for the year 
was Clifford McPherson, swimming and 
track star from Minot who was paralyzed 
from an attack of sphenoidal sinus while 
attending the Westminster Fellowship Na- 
tional Assembly in Grinnell, Iowa, last 
summer (P. L., July 22). 

Cliff suffered the attack after perform- 
ing fancy dives for onlooking delegates at 
the college pool. He collapsed in the 
locker rooms and was taken to the Des 
Moines hospital, where he was confined 
for a week. Showing improvement by 
the end of the week, he was released to 
return to Minot. 

At the Youth Synod meeting, Cliff was 
named vice-moderator. Other officers are: 
Kathleen Barthell, Mandan, moderator; 
Kathleen Johnson, Devils Lake, stated 
clerk; Sally Maynard, Fargo, Faith and 
Life chairman; Janet Harris, Minot 
Stewardship chairman; Jean Erickson 
Fargo, Christian Fellowship chairman 
and John Bowman, Minot, Outreach 
chairman. 
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Officers of North Dakota Synod Westminster Fellowship, which held 
first meeting last month, light candles in flame symbolic of common 
purpose. From left they are: Jean Erickson and Sally Maynard, Fargo: 
Clifford McPherson, Minot: Kathleen Barthell, Mandan: Kathleen John- 
son, Devils Lake; Janet Harris and John Bowman, both from Minot. 
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Study of Youth Problems 
Launched by Presbyterians | 


A ten-month study of the characteris- 
tics and needs of present-day youth has | 
been launched by the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education. 

Purpose of the study is ‘to rethink the 
Westminster Fellowship program as it 
operates with junior high, senior high, 
college and working young people,” Dr. 
Gilbert F. Close, director of the Depart- 
ment of Young People’s Work, at the 
Board declared recently. 

A spot check has been made of West- 
minster Fellowship activities in churches, 
student centers, presbyteries, and synods. 
Recommendations based on the findings 
and further study will be presented to 
the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council next summer. The youth fellow- 
ships of both Presbyterian churches (U. S. 
and U.S.A.) are cooperating in the 
project. 


Nebraska Church Raises 
Funds for Hastings College 


Because of a Presbyterian minister in 
Valentine, Nebraska, Hastings College is 
one step nearer its new music conserva- 
tery today. 

The Reverend William Spence, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Val- 
entine, heard that Nebraska’s one Pres- 
byterian-related college was hoping to 
build new quarters for its department of 
music and set out to help. 

He talked the matter over with mem- 
bers of the congregation and the church 
decided to hold an auction for the build- 
ing fund. Several members and friends | 
donated calves, which were auctioned off | 
late last month. Slogan for the drive was | 
“Calves for the Hastings College Con- | 
servatory.” 


Thomas 


Annapolis 
Bartenfeld takes part in Layman’s 
Sunday program at First Presby- 


Midshipman 


terian Church, Annapolis, Md., 
where he teaches in church school. 
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ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational coilege. For sixty- 
three years an eilective servant of the Synod of 
Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A.. 
B. S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Annual cost for 
board, room. tuition and all tees, $810.00. 

“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living” 


ALMA MICHIGAN 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and _pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
. President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 














BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocationa! Christian service. music, 
teaching. home ec., phys. ed.. lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech. social weifare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa 


Lindenwood College 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis 

A Presbyterian College for Women. Est. 1827, fully 
accredited. A.B., B.S., B.M. and B.M.E. degrees. 
Arts and sciences, pre-professional and variety of 
vocational courses. Distinguished faculty, thor- 
ough counseling. Friendly student community in 
which nearly every state is represented and many 
foreign countries. Send for brochure 

F. L. McCluer, President 














CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


\ Presbyterian, coeducation- 
al liberal arts college of 900 


MARYVILLE 
COLLEGE 


students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 


scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, lennessee 














UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and_ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roto La Porte, President 
Dubuque, Lowa 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 

Cultural and vocational courses effectively 

combined as training for Christian leader- 

ship. Presbyterian—Coeducational—Moderate 

cost. Part-time student pastors urgently 

needed. Write—J. Walter/ Malone, President. 











The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Offers a Thorough Educational Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B.S, in Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis—Minimum Cost 
Fully Accredited 
write 
FRED A. WALKER, President 








THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Four year liberal arts college 
with definite Christian emphasis 
Rev. Paul B. McCleave 


President 








PARK COLLEGE 


Cosmopolitan student body . . . democratic 
campus life . . . each student a member of a 
social club and each a worker . , . highest aca- 
demic rating ... coeducational ...small classes. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 








HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 

Enrollment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty. Christian empha 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 
1951. Write now for information. 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 








UTAH’S Co-educational 
WESTMINSTER So" 
Liberal Arts 
1875 1950 Economy 
Robert D. Steele, President Christian 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 











JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 
North Dakota’s only Independent, non-tax 
supported college. Christian. Coeducational. 

Highest accreditation. 

Lowest costs. Four-year course. 
Arts, sciences, nursing curricula. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, N. D. 











WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 


Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 
Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 





Hollywood’s Idea of “the Adult” 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


I, HAS BEEN some time since I came out 
of a theatre gnashing my teeth and mut- 
tering uncer my breath. The picture was 
All About Eve, Twentieth Century-Fox’s 
latest bid for an Academy Award. Just to 
think about the picture gets me worked 
up all over again. 

It wasn’t the neurotic tantrums of Bette 
Davis that got me down. I can under- 
stand and sympathize with the big star 
whose feeling of insecurity is so strong it 
prevents her from believing in herself or 
in anybody else. But I loathe and despise 
the behaviour portrayed by Anne Baxter 
as the stage-struck girl who will do any- 
thing to anybody to get ahead, and by 
George Sanders, as the poison-pen drama 
All About Eve pictures two preda- 
humans 
concrete 


critic 
masquerading as 
and stalking their prey in a 
| suppose there are such creatures 


And if 


tory animals 


jungle 
about, but I’ve never met them. 


a 


3t 


a 


there are, they certainly aren’t typical of 
America, of Broadway, or of Hollywood. 

What I’ve been trying to figure out is 
why such a picture is acclaimed as “the 
most adult entertainment to come out of 
Hollywood in many months.” There’s no 
question about its being adult. The acting 
and direction are outstanding. The script 
by Joseph Mankiewicz (A Letter To 
Three Wives, No Way Out) is polished 
and clever. But to call it “adult enter- 
tainment” seems to imply that a mature 
adult is one who has learned to take any 
kind of behaviour philosophically, as long 
as it’s smartly portrayed. I guess I’m not 
a mature adult. 

The motion picture. because it can 
create a compelling illusion of reality, is 
potent stuff. The sophisticated picture 
tends to foster tolerance for behaviour 
that is smartly decadent and viciously 
anti-social. To raise objection is to risk 
being thought naive and lacking in social 
polish. 

I would like to start a back-fire. I’m 





not suggesting that good Presbyterians 
will stay away from pictures like All 
About Eve. Far from it. But I do suggest 
that we start discussing with each other. 
in conversation and in our church groups, 
the kind of behaviour and the attitude 
toward life we encounter, trying to keep 
up with the offerings on stage. screen and 
television. Maturity ought to be some- 
thing more than a high gloss on a hard 
surface. 

It may have been pure coincidence, but 
All About Eve and anthropologist Hor- 
tense Powdermaker’s new book “Holly- 
wood, the Dream Factory” were reviewed 
on the same page of Time magazine 
(Oct. 16, p. 96). This intriguing book and 
an article by the same author in the Octo- 
ber 14 Suturday Review Of Literature en- 
titled “Celluloid Civilization” will furnish 
interesting conversational ammunition to 
those who may want to join me in my 
little campaign. Hortense Powdermaker 
writes in her editorial, “The anthropolo- 
gist knows that the important differences 


Neurotic heroines of All About Eve are Bette Davis and Anne Baxter, actresses who struggle together for both fame and love. 
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between groups of men are not biological, 
but lie in their goals. . . . Our society 
stresses the search for a good time rather 
than the quest for salvation.” 

No Way Out, script also by Mankie- 
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YOU'LL FIND the audio and visual aids advertisements in Presbyterian 


Life helpful in planning your Sunday school and church programs. 
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AUTHENTICALLY PICTURED IN 
BEAUTIFUL FULL COLOR BY 


CONCORDIA PILMSTRIPS 


“THE BIRTH OF JESUS” on CON- 
pS g, . . 
= Children’s CORDIA Filmstrip — an accurate new pres- 
Pag ange entation of genuine appeal to young and old 
strip, “The Birth of Seewe” alike. Thirty-two full color frames tell the 
is accomponied by a whole story beautifully. Expert, detailed re- 
. . y . y . . 

Guide which, when weed search has gone into costuming, settings and 


with the Filmstrip, creates . " 
o complete Children’s characterizations. 


Worshi vice. ° * ° ° ° 
ce ase Uk mai a Strip of 32-frames, with Worship Service Guide, 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 3) 


based upon Jesus’ challenge, “Be ye per- 
fect,” is too high to attempt... . 

Any peccadillo on the part of a re- 
ligious leader sets a bad example to others. 
When the vice is an unnecessarily culti- 
vated self-indulgence, like smoking, it 
runs counter to the Christian direction of 
self-giving. . . . But if the Christian per- 
fection-ethic is too high, then let us all 
choose the most attractive little sin for 
ourselves, and boast about it. 

—A. C. E. GILLANDER 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Decatur, Indiana 
“Light For Our Lives” 

« Never before as now I had felt so 
greatly and deeply pleased because I 
could read the Presbyterian Life, which 
reached my hands by means of Miss Rose 
Paden, our missionary and head in our 

local church here in Quilpue, Chile. 

It is my wish to express a brief but a 
kind and hearty greeting to all members 
and leaders, who, in one way or another 
from your country, are contributing and 
giving us an opportunity to have churches, 
preachers, missionaries, and yet more, the 
light for our lives,—Christ’s salvation 
message. ... —J. A. Leon R. 

Quilpue, Chile 


Pulpit Articulation 
« I am wondering whether or not public 
speaking is taught sufficiently in the theo- 
logical seminaries of our denomination? 
I enjoy going to church to hear a 
good sermon which is not murdered by ex- 
cessively extravagant high or low vocal 
effects, shouts, inaudible whispers, and 
poor articulation. It is easy to learn to 
articulate well and modulate the voice... 
(and) I feel it my duty as a churchgoer 





The minister should make 
an effort to deliver the sermon so that the 
hearers know what he is talking about. 
The late Dr. Robert Speer could still do 
it dramatically and spiritually at seventy- 


to mention it. 


lve. His motto was, “Say the sermon 
over ten or twenty times until you are not 
Confined to your notes and can throw 
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your voice by starting the sound waves 
in the right direction.” 

I am writing this letter because I fre- 
quently come in contact with ministers 
with such faults. Although the minister 
of my church does not do it, being able to 
fill the large colonial structure with a 
fifty-foot ceiling, most ministers cannot 
make themselves heard well. 

A few days ago I attended a large and 
prominent church . . . The minister’s 
voice was loud enough, but I could not 
make out what he was saying. I asked 
several of the congregation sitting in dif- 
ferent parts of the church what the ad- 
dress was about, and no one could tell me. 

The remedy lies in (requiring) all min- 
isterial students to take public speaking as 
well as homiletics for three years. ... 

—FrankK P. Appy 
Utica, N.Y. 
Motives For Joining The Church 
« What will be the results of the nation- 
wide evangelistic campaigns now under 
way? What motives are being appealed to 
for joining the Christian Church? Un- 
doubtedly large numbers will be added to 
membership rolls. Will there be transfor- 
mations in the basic purposes and ideals 
of the newcomers as they associate with 
us in worship and service? Will they find 
new and sustaining insights into spiritual 
realities, new inner strength to put these 
insights into daily practice, new compas- 
sion and concern for their less fortunate 
neighbors near at hand and across the 
seas? Will they come to know Jesus 
Christ well enough to join Him in bring- 
ing abundant life to the poor, the igno- 
rant, the d’seased, the fearful, the proud, 
the self-centered, beginning at home and 
reaching to all nations? 

These are not academic questions. In 
this age of power, leaders in science, busi- 
ness, government, and education are look- 
ing to the Christian Church for a new 
demonstration of its faith in the power of 
spiritual realities. Communists deny the 
supremacy of the spiritual realm. Can the 
Church fashion its members into persons 
whose motives, attitudes, aspirations, and 
conduct prove the power and practica- 
bility of the ideas they subscribe to? In 
its own corporate life, will the Church 
give first place to the supreme value of 
persons in a society where mutual con- 
cern for one another prevails regardless 
of race, economic status, culture, or na- 
tionality? Will it again evoke their 
amazement: “How these Christians love 
one another?” Will the Church thus pro- 
vide a norm towards which the com- 
munity may strive in hope and confidence? 

Everywhere one finds people who want 
to believe in goodness and love, but they 
need evidence that downright goodness 
and intelligent, disinterested love can 
characterize people in their day-by-day 
living. They still believe that self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature, in spite 
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Christmas 
Is A Holy Day 


—Not Just 
Another Holiday 


What Gift 
Fitting Than Your 


Is More 


Church Magazine? 


Presbyterian Life adds religious 
emphasis to good reading. Its 
local 


meditations, editorials, 


and world-wide Church news, 
feature articles and abundant 
enjoyed by 
everyone. Children like the 
story page. Movie-goers, radio- 
listeners and book-lovers watch 
faverite 


for reviews of their 


entertainments. 


Your church magazine spreads 


news about Presbyterians in 


particular and Protestants in 
general. It belongs in the wait- 
ing room of your doctor or 
dentist’s office, on the desk of 
the student away at school, in 
a conspicuous place on your 


town library’s reading table. 


Why 


tions as Christmas gifts? 


not start these subscrip- 


It costs only two dollars to 


send a single subscription, 


twenty-five fortnightly issues, 
into someone’s home, office or 
dormitory. Best of all, the spir- 


it of your giving lasts all year. 


Just take a penny postcard and 
write to Presbyterian Life, 321 
South Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phia 6, Pennsylvania. Tell the 
circulation manager to send 
Presbyterian Life to the friend 
Give also 


you have in mind. 


your own name and address 


so you may be correctly billed. 











He defied the churc 
and changed the 
course of 
history... 
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The 1950 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Award Winner 
by Roland Bainton 


Handsomely Illustrated 








taned Afife of Martin Luther 


VIVID, DRAMATIC, AUTHORITATIVE BIOGRAPHY 
interpreting the life and work of Martin Luther — who took his stand 
against the Holy Roman Empire, restored the vitality of Christendom, 


paved the way for religious liberty, 
mon man. 


and exalted the tasks of the com- 


HERE I STAND is a fascinating story of the timeless spirit and 


message of Martin Luther. It is a 


book to own, to cherish, to give. 


HERE I STAND is rich with the flavor of 16th century Germany — 
illustrated with more than 100 rare woodcuts and engravings from 


Luther’s own times. 
$4.75 at your own bookstore ®@ 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 














In tim 


contains our best 


ancient Scripture 


Today, many find the richness of the 


contemporary translation. 


es of disturbance, the Bible 


reassurance. 


s more clearly revealed in this 





version is the only modern Bible that contains 
the Old and New Testaments and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha—so important to a tru 
understanding of the Gospels. A pure, beautiful 
translation into our American language, 
presented in large type and permanent binding. 
$4.90 at all bookstores. 





THE COMPLETE BIBLE. The Smith-Goodspeed 


The University of Chicago Press * 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Also: 

THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed) . Old 
and New Testaments. Popular edition. 
e $3.00. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT (Good- 
speed). Popular edition. $1.25. 

And 15 other editions. Write for free 
descriptive circular. 











a hmatinie TO CHRIST 
through the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 


in five leading American cities: 


Baltimore, Chicago, Los Angeles, 


SWAP YOUR BOOKS=— 


Exchange your books at equal values 
Low fee plus postage 
15e to cover mailing will bring our latest catalogs and 






list of books on hand for sale, rent or exchange, Mone; 
refunded with order. Free books totaling $1.00 may 
be selected from our list with your first order 


STILSON BROS. BOOK EXCHANGE, Dept. P. 
1053 North California Ave., Chicago 22, til. 











Please mention PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


when writing to advertisers. 





New York City, Philadelphia. 
FIND OUT MORE ABOUT 
THIS MINISTRY 


Write to Dr. Agron J. Kligerman 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 37) 

of the cross of Christ. They are ignorant 
of the findings of biologists who assert 
that cooperation is equally vital to sur- 
vival. These people are wistful. They 
would like to see the power of love, the 
actuality of forgiveness, the triumph of 
faith over fear. They would like to know 
how to apply spiritual energy to their 
individual problems, in their homes, with 
their children, in their business, in gov- 
ernment, and in world society. They think 
the Christian Church should have the 

“know how,” and be eager to share it. 
Are we calling them to join the Church 
in order to learn that “know how,” to find 
the source of spiritual energy, and to be- 
come experts in applying their knowledge 
to the problems confronting us all? Are 
we giving them the idea that the Church 
is a bomb-proof shelter in this life and 
the next, or that it is a fighting force 
intrusted with its master’s resources and 
mission: “All authority has been given me 
in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore 

and make disciples of all the nations’? 
—WILBERT B. Situ, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Wilmington Council of Churches 
Wilmington, Del. 


Ideas on Stewardship Requested 
« Central Church is composing an “Every 
Member Enlistment” card through which 
we can record and use talents, experience, 
and skills, as well as money. 

Our church is trying to build an effec- 
tive stewardship program which will take 
these revealed resources and channel 
them, through a Committee on Job Analy- 
sis and Personnel Placement and a Com- 
mittee on Leadership Training, to the de- 
partments calling for personnel. 

If any readers of Presbyterian Life 
have ideas, sample instruments, or experi- 
ences to share, it might be helpful in our 
whole Church. I would be glad to do the 
collating and composing along with local 
counsellors on stewardship practices, sub- 
mitting a rough draft to our Church's 
General Council. —StTUART S. PRATT 

Minister, Central Presbyterian Church 


Grand Avenue at 39th Street 


Des Moines, lowe 
Bowling No Evil 


« ... I should like to protest the inclusion 
of the sign “Bowling” in the otherwise 
excellent illustration for the article, “The 
Bowery Comes to Us, But—” (P. L., Sep- 
tember 30). There is no logical connection 
between bowling and the evils rightly de- 
plored in Mr. Smith’s article. Bowling is 
an innocent and healthful sport engaged 
in by many fine people, including numer- 
ous Presbyterians “of good report.” In 
fact, in my church back home, a bowling 
team was an established fixture in the 
young people’s group, and no one ob- 
jected. 
—Roy Moore, CM-2, U.S.N 
Philadelphia Naval Hospital 
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“Thank You, Kids!” 


By ELIZABETH HOFFMAN 


un SLOUCHED behind his desk and 
rested his chin on his fists. All this talk 
about Thanksgiving made him sick. Just 
because Miss Beyers was sitting in the 
back of the room, all the kids were trying 
to impress her. Every year, the day before 
the Thanksgiving vacation began, Miss 
Beyers, the principal, visited each class. 
She always asked each boy and girl to 
tell what they were most thankful for. To 
Gene the whole thing seemed silly. 

Some of the kids said they were grate- 
ful for new toys. Jerry was standing up 
front now, shouting that he was glad for 
the bike he received on his birthday. 

“Jerry's a dope,” Gene thought. ‘““That’s 
nothing to be thankful for. His mother 
and dad give him everything he wants, 
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birthday or no birthday.” 

Janie took her turn. “I’m thankful my 
Grandma is coming to our house for 
Thanksgiving,” she stammered. “She 
reads me lots of stories and—and—and we 
have a good time.” 

“Humph,” thought Gene. “Not my 
Grandmother. She kisses and hugs me and 
all that stuff. Then she fusses with me to 
eat all the time. She never gives a fellow 
any peace.” 

Then he looked around the room be- 
cause it suddenly seemed so still. Llena, 
who sat way back, almost in the corner, 
was tiptoeing to her place beside the teach- 
er’s desk. As she hung her head for a mo- 
ment, her dark hair almost covered her 
face. Then, she conquered her shyness, 
straightened up, and spoke in that funny 
foreign way of hers. 

“I’m thankful because I’m here. Last— 


last year we were on the ship and we 
didn’t know what we were coming to. I 
sort of wished we had stayed in the camp, 
because I knew the kids and we were all 
there, even if it wasn’t real pretty and we 
didn’t have a school. I—I was afraid you 
wouldn’t like me and you might hurt us. 
But now I’m glad. I learn with you, I play 
with you, I’m safe with you.” 

The more Llena talked the faster she 
spoke. She raced through the last few 
words, then scurried back to her seat. 
Gene turned to watch her go. 

“Yeah,” he thought, “I guess that’s 
something.” He recalled how Llena and her 
family had come across the ocean. He had 
heard that her big brother had died be- 
cause things were so bad. The whole town 
had helped to provide a home and clothing 
and all the necessary things. He remem- 
bered that his mother had selected some 
dolls for Llena and her sister. At the time 
it seemed silly, but maybe it wasn’t. May- 
be some kids’ parents couldn’t give them 
everything they wanted, like his and 
Jerry’s. 

Joe, and Pete, Betty, Lois, and Anna 
Marie took their turns, saying they were 
grateful for the good dinner to come, to- 
morrow the vacation from school, new 
coats, and that Christmas was coming and 
Thanksgiving made it nearer. 

“Mush,” snorted Gene. “Can’t those 
silly kids see that those things happen any- 
way—in this country, at least? Your dad 
had to give you a coat, didn’t he? And 
your mother always fixed a good dinner, 
and fussed at you to keep out of the way 
while she was doing it. Or else, even worse, 
made you help by setting the table or 
carrying dishes, or some other dumb job.” 
No, he couldn’t see that that was anything 
to be thankful for. 

But suddenly he sat up. It sure looked 
as though David was about to burst out 
crying. 

David hadn’t been in school for a couple 
of days. His mother had been very sick 
and had been in the hospital. David had 
stayed at his Grandmother’s house and 
had returned home just last night. 

David stood in front of the class. He 
fingered a button on his shirt, and spoke 
out, “I’m thankful for my mother,” David 
said. ““She—she almost died, but she’s 
coming home today and—and I want to 
see her.’ He sighed, shook his head, 
smiled, and sat down. 

Gene slid down in his seat and hung 
his head. His mind was so full of thoughts 
that he didn’t hear his name until it was 
called for the third time. 

He lurched from his seat and stumbled 
slowly to the front. Then his face red- 
dened. He couldn’t tell them that he was 
grateful for all of them and what they had 
made him understand. The words just 
wouldn’t come. 

Gene looked at Llena, then he looked 
at David. He smiled. “Thank you,” kids, 
—thanks a lot.” 
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A message from your 
WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 


Bir ff il book stores of the Presbyterian Church im the U.S A 


Enhance your Communion Service with 
COMMUNION LINEN 

















TABLE COVERS Made of pure Irish linen these have hemstitched hems and hand-embroidered em- 
blems. Size 54° x 86", suitable for tables 24° x 54", 24"' x 60", or 24" x 70". Price, $27.50 post- 
paid. When ordering, state size of table, and specify which of the three styles of emblems you want: 
(a) Latin Cross, (b) Latin Cross with IHS, (c) IHS. 





COVERS for communion elements. These are made of sheer Irish linen with 
hand drawn threads, hand hemmed. Three sizes 





nie oy nee 


OE PS catiiniinsixs 
BE” CO sitiscsicsens 


NAPKINS for covering bread plates. 


...+...$25.00, postpaid 


29.00, postpaid 
33.50, postpaid 


Hemstitched hems with embroidered 


Latin Cross. Size 114%’’ square. $1.50 each, postpaid. 


COMMUNION TABLES 


Sturdily made for years of service, table RG-14 
is designed in the Gothic tradition. It is 54°’ 
long, 24° wide, and 32" high. Available in 
oak at $130.00, or walnut at $140.00. Crat- 
ing is $8.00, and there is an additional charge 
for delivery. Other beautiful communion tables 
are available in Romanesque and Colonial 
styles. More information, prices, and pictures 
of the above tables are available upon re- 
quest. 


Write or visit your nearest Westminster Book 


prices, designs, and finishes. 











BAPTISMAL FONTS 


With its simple, dignified design, the No. 3 
font will harmonize with almost every church 
interior. Excellence and durability of finish are 
guaranteed. Available in either oak at $145.00 
or walnut at $150.00. Crating is $8.00, and 
there is an additional charge for delivery. 
Other wooden fonts are available in Ro- 
manesque or Gothic styles. Beautiful fonts con- 
structed of Vermont marble are available in 
various exquisite designs. 


Store for more information regarding 


STORES 


BOOK 


Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 








